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The Work 


Last January there was a celebration in 
New York, so far as I know, unprece- 
denied and unique. It was the celebra- 
tion by a commercial institution of the 
completion of its great building. True, 
there are plenty of precedents for that. 
Even in Biblical 


days men “brought 
forth their headstone with shcutings.”’ 


In these advertising days the shoutings 
might be expected to be louder than ever, 
especially if there were a chance of the 
echoes of them resounding in the morn 
ing papers. Yet, in fact, from the cele- 
bration of the Metropolitan Life over 
the completion of its building the ele- 
ment of “réclame,” if not altogether ab- 
sent, was tastefully subdued. It was more 
like a family party arranged for the mu- 
tual congratulations of co-workers in a 
common enterprise upon its success than 
like a “function” contrived by its De- 
partment of Promotion and Publicity. 
What made it unique was that it was 
also specifically a compliment to the 
architects of the great building in ques- 
tion, who were the guests of honor of 
the occasion. One searches his memory 
in vain for a precedent for that. The 
notion of such a celebration would never 
enter the exclusively commercial mind. 
On the contrary, strictly commercially 
minded owners have been known, when 
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their architects had made for them a sig- 
nal success, to divide their energies be- 
tween bragging about the building and 
denouncing the architect and endeayor- 
ing to prevent him from getting other 
jobs. To make the completion of a com- 
mercial building the celebration of its 
architect is a notion that would not en- 
ter a mind which had no room for any- 
thing but “business.” So the banquet of 
honor to Messrs. N. Le Brun & Sons 
Was, One may say, equally creditable to 
both parties. 

The occasion was not only to signalize 
the completion of the tallest and one 
of the largest office buildings in America, 
far taller, therefore, than any such edifice 
in any other country, and very notable 
anywhere by its magnitude in other di- 
tensions than altitude. For in no capi- 
tal can an edifice of an area of twenty- 
five acres be other than very much out 
of the common. It signalized also the 
retirement from the practice of their pro- 
fession of the architects who have lived 
with the building, so to say, since the 
beginning of the nucleus on Madison 
Avenue, almost twenty years ago. In 
respect to professional, if not popular, 
appreciation, this was most fortunate. 
One may say of withdrawal from the ac- 
tivities of a competitive profession what 
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Bacon says of death, that it “openeth the 
gate to good fame, and extinguisheth 
envy.” No doubt the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Archi 
tects would equally have bestowed their 
gold medal for 1910, for the most note- 
worthy and creditable local work of the 
year, upon Messrs. Le Brun, if the arch- 
itects were to continue competitors. But 
it were asking too much of merely human 
architects to expect that they would have 
bestowed their honor as ungrudgingly in 
that case as in the actual case in which 
the architects have declared themselves 
“hors concours.” It is this same cir- 
cumstance that invites and enables the 
present little appreciation. 

It is to be remarked that the architect- 
ural work now concluded has been car- 
ried on, through father and sons, for all 
but seventy years. It was in 1841 that 
Napoleon Le Brun, born in Philadelphia 
in 1821, began practice for himself in that 
city, and continued it for a quarter of a 
century before his removal to New York 
in 1868, to practice there for another 
quarter of a century. It is to be remarked 
also that the work of the firm has direct- 
ly continued, for more than a century, 
the longest and most respectable of 
American architectural traditions. This it 
has done by the succession of master and 
pupil. For Benjamin H. Latrobe, who 
had migrated from England in 1796, be- 
came architect of the Capitol (Surveyor 
of the Public Buildings) by Jefferson’s 


appointment, in 1803, and undoubtedly 


left a stronger impress of his individual- 
ity on the original building than was left 
by any other architect, excepting Dr. 
Thornton, the original designer. Wil- 
liam Strickland, afterwards the leading 
architect of Philadelphia, was a draughts- 
man and pupil in  Latrobe’s office. 
Thomas U. Walter, the architect of the 
Capitol Extension in the fifties, sustained 
the same relation to Strickland, and Na- 
poleon Le Brun, in his turn, to Walter. 
His professional equipment was thus as 
complete as that of any native and un- 
travelled American could be in 1841. It 
is not fanciful to say that the influence of 
the excellent tradition the firm thus in- 
herited is to be traced in the work, both 
of father and sons. 

One can almost say that nothing in the 


elder Le Brun’s professional career in 
Philadelphia “became him like the leav- 
ing it.” He had done noteworthy work 
in the Quaker City. The Philadelphia 
Academy of Music was completed in 
1854, some years, I think, before the 
completion of the New York building of 
the same name on Fourteenth Street, 
and when neither city could have “stood 
for any avowed “opera house.” The 
Philadelphia example is architecturally 
made more of and is a more creditable 
performance than the Manhattanese. but 
Mr. Le Brun’s last work in Philadelphia, 
completed in the year in which he left 
for New York, was by far the most elab- 
orate and “important” of his works up 
to that time. That is the interior of the 
cathedral of SS. Peter & Paul. There 
were very few churches in the United 
States forty years ago, comparable to 
this in magnitude and costliness, and 
of those few, none was of the same com- 
munion and none of the same style. The 
Gothic St. Patrick’s, in New York, was 
still far in the future when the Renais- 
sance dome of the Philadelphian cathe- 
dral stood complete and challenged the 
wondering admiration of cis-Atlantic 
mankind. In fact, it was worthy to excite 
that emotion. There was nothing in 
sacred architecture, if one may apply the 
adjective to the very mundane pomps 
and vanities of the Italian Renaissance, 
on this side of the ocean, to be com- 
pared with it. It was the first specimen, 
executed on a scale which gave it a fair 
chance to make the impression of the 
style, of the domical, as distinguished 
from the basilican type of ultramontane 
churches. Means were wanting, indeed 
to supply the sumptuousities and pre 
ciosities of material which belonged to 
the prototypes, and for which a plastered 
interior cannot be an effective substitute. 
But in scale, with its forty-foot pilasters 
and its interior height of some hundred 
and fifty feet, it worthily exemplified the 
school of Bramante, though, in fact, it 
seems to have been a compilation from 
the works of other artists than Bramante. 
The Madonna di Carignano, at Genoa, 
may have furnished a suggestion for the 
section and San Andrea at Mantua for 
the ground plan. But the great St. 
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Peter’s itself seems to have been most 
exactly the prototype of the American 
reduction and reproduction. The “bishop” 
for whom it was built “might have or- 
dered his tomb” under its deeply coffered 
ceilings with as much propriety as, ac- 
cording to Browning, his predecessor did 
under those of “St. Praxad’s.”” As it had 
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no predecessor, so it has scarcely had any 
American successor in the same style 
and kind. Its uniqueness is very likely 
not to be regretted. At the same time 


whoever has seen it, or whoever even 
consider the illustrations of it, will agree 
that it was very well worth doing, once, 
if only for the purpose of giving untray- 
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CATHEDRAL OF SS. PETER AND PAUL (1846-1864). 


Philadelphia. 


N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 
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CHURCH OF THE 
2d Ave. near 21st St., New York. 


elled Americans the opportunity of ap- 
preciating an otherwise inappreciable 
architectural expression, 

Its author did nothing more in that 
kind. In New York his essays and those 
of his firm in church building were lim- 
ited to what most of us consider the only 
ecclesiastical styles, the Romanesque and 
the Gothic. Of the Italian Romanesque 


EPIPHANY (1870). 
N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 


there is an interesting specimen in the 
church of the Epiphany in Second Ave- 
nue, a specimen not less interesting for 
being, in its main motive, a reproduction 
of that church of San Zeno, in Verona, 
which Ruskin calls a “perfect example 
of the great twelfth-century Lombardic 
architecture, which was the root of all 
the mediaeval art of Italy,” and which 


























THE 


Street calls ‘one of the noblest examples 
of a very noble type of church.” It isa 
reproduction with variations, with a 
triple instead of a single portal, and with 


the addition of a congruous campanile 


alongside. In the latter, in French 
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Gothic, there is the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, in West Forty-sixth Street, 
a very unusual opportunity, the success 
of which one cannot acclaim. One cannot 
acclaim it, that is, as an exterior; for the 
interior, it may influence by dint of the 





























West 46th St., New York. 


ST. MARY THE 








VIRGIN (1895). 


N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 
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West 46th St., New York. N. Le 


THE NAVE, ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. 


> Brun & Sons, Architects. 
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unusual length, and the impressiveness omical advantage. What one means by 
of a Gothic nave increased in a geomet- saying that an unusual opportunity was 
rical ratio with its length. But in the missed is that both the depth and the 
exterior, its length was not utilized to frontage are very much greater than most 
the full. This was the church which, church architects ever have a chance to 
while it was under construction, was fill. A whole block in depth is more 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL—ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. 


West 46th St., New York. N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 


called “the Chicago church,” since the than most congregations can afford. In 
steel skeleton was employed in the in- this case we not only have that, with its 
terior. The interior does not strike the opportunities in the way of a “long 
beholder, all the same, as more attenuated drawn aisle.” There is also on each street, 
than would be possible in masonry, at least on the street of the main front, a 
though doubtless the metal has an econ-_ tlanking space of generous width avail- 
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able for the minor purposes of a “paro 
chial plant,” and sufficing to secure the 
ample lighting of the clerestory, no 
matter what may befall the lots still 
outside. One would say an architect 
would hail the opportunity for a_ ho- 
mogeneous treatment of the church 
and its dependencies. The architects 
took a different, and, what one is driven 
to consider, a mistaken view. They de- 
termined to signalize and make con- 
spicuous the central feature of the com- 
position, the church, in contrast with the 
flanking dependencies and at their ex- 
pense. They emphasized this purpose 
by a violent contrast even of material, 
the light limestone of the church front 
being framed between two masses of 
brickwork of a fiery gamboge. The 
treatment carries the differentiation still 
further. Though the detail of the flank- 
ing buildings is of the late domestic 
French Gothic, the fact is less obvious 
than their difference in material, so that 
at a glance they do not seem to “belong” 
at all. Ata glance they do not look even 
“institutional” but only residential build 
ings, such as one might expect to find in 
this quarter, erected upon merely com- 
mercial considerations. One would rather 
see an unmistakable group, executed even 
in rough brickwork, but showing a com- 
position having unity in its variety than 
this assemblage which seems so much 
like a “fortuitous concourse.” And, in- 
deed, the church itself, though accurately 
and academically composed and detailed, 
is for that very reason not entirely ac- 
ceptable as good Gothic, in which one 
instinctively demands more of individual- 
ity, or freedom, even of wilfulness, than 
go to the successful compilation of de- 
signs in more academic styles. The fail- 
ure of the architecture to “bite” is in 
great part attributable to the comparative 
flatness and shallowness of the front, a 
flatness and shallowness suggestive of the 
masonry veneer of a skeleton construc- 
tion. A Gothic front is very emphatic- 
ally an affair of three dimensions. 

Much more effective, and much more 
Gothic, is a much earlier work, the 
church of St. John Baptist, in West 
Thirtieth Street. The far greater depth 
of wall is required, by the fact of the 
central tower to be supported, a require- 


ment for which the designer and the be- 
holder have reason to be thankful. In 
“The Lamp of Power,” Ruskin says of 
the Gothic architects that they ‘“‘gave to 
the temple gate the depth and darkness 
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Fire Department Headquarters. 
6OSth St. extension, New York. 

N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 
of Elijah’s Horeb cave.” And one has 
only to compare these two fronts to feel 
the advantage of the greater depth of the 
elder, an advantage skilfully heightened 
by the modelling of the masses, the tower 
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Fire Engine House (1884) 
Old Slip, New York. 
N. Le 


Brun & Sons, Architects 


diminishing and pyramidizing as it rises. 
l‘or many years this pyramidizing tower 
stood unsurmounted by its crowning 
spire, and to many beholders it was a 
more welcome object than it has been 
since the spire was completed. Not that 


there is anything the matter with the 


spire, but that the mass and weight of the 
tower, diminishing by stages as it rose 


and provisionally and bluntly capped, 


were better apprehended before the addi- 
tion, and the impression proportionately 
deeper. This result is not without pre- 
cedent. Admirable as is the modern 
completing spire of Ulm Minster, the 
hunter after the picturesque finds reasons 
to regret the huge massive old tower as it 
Was in its incompleteness. 

One other piece of church-building by 
our firm is worth a word in passing, an: 
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that is what was originally a chapel, at 
Lexington Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, but has since sunk to be a gas 
company’s office and is now for sale and 
doubtless doomed to a speedy demolition. 
In composition it is nothing but a box. 
It owes its interest entirely to the decora- 
tion of the front in terra-cotta. When 
it was built the manufacture of terra 
cotta had by no means attained its pres- 
ent perfection, and the elaboration and 
the mechanical excellence of this orna- 
ment made it a nine days’ wonder. But 
the designers made full use of their ma- 
terial, and it cannot be said that all de- 
signers do so even yet. At least they did 
in the rich and refined arcade over the 
doorway of this now obsolete building, 
which one could tell for terra cotta. The 
doorway is equally rich and refined as a 
piece of design, even if it lack some of 
the attractiveness which comes from an 
unmistakably idiomatic treatment of the 
material. But the whole feature is pretty 


and effective, and loses nothing, but 














St. John the Baptist (1872). 
30th St., New York. 
N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 
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gains much for being looked at apart 
from its “context.” 

Until the employment of Messrs. Le 
Brun as architects of the lire Depart- 
ment, that department was in the same 
condition of apparently hopeless degrada 
tion, architecturally, in which all the 
other municipal departments were which 

















Fire Engine House (1S))4). 
ISth St., New York. 

N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects 
had any building to do, the same condi- 
tion in which the Board of Education 
was before it was happily inspired to 
employ Mr. Snyder, the same condition 
in which most of them still are. The em- 
ployment of skilled architects by the 
Commissioners of the Fire Department 
was a great step forward. The Head- 


quarters of the Department in [ast 
Sixty seventh Street were designed, 
as you see, when Richardson's — in- 
Huence was paramount, and every 
architect who aspired to be “up to date” 
had to dabble in Romanesque. The pres- 
ent edifice, though in a way an example 
of Richardsonian Romanesque, was “not 
a bigoted one.’ One misses the dwarfed 
columns and the exaggerated depth of 
voussoir. One misses also, one is bound 
to say, the presence of any visible means 
of support for the wall over the two 
stable doors which denote that the build- 
ing is an engine house as well as a “head- 
quarters.” The actual metallic supports 
are made as little of as they would be in 
a retail dry goods store, and one does not 
see the necessity. Apparently a pair of 
segmental arches visibly adequate to 
carry the superincumbent wall might 
have been introduced without impairing 
the necessary head-room. What gives its 
chief interest to the building is the tower 
which is here a practical as well as a pic 
turesque feature, being both a belfry and 
a watch-tower. Mr. Withers’s pictur- 
esque treatment of that theme in Jef- 
ferson Market is one of the successes of 
the New York group of which it is the 
feature. In this case, his disposition is 
reversed by putting the watch tower over 
the bell tower, and it is curious to re- 
member that, when it was built, this 
tower really did overlook the region in 
which it 1s situated. Now, its chiet 
value may be supposed to lie in its pictur- 
esqueness as a bit of street architecture, 
and that value is considerable. 

The most satisfactory piece of Messrs. 
le Brun’s work for the Fire Depart- 
nent, nevertheless, is the engine house in 
Qld Slip. This is an unpretentious piece 
of Dutch Renassance, appropriate to a 
site within the confines of the Dutch set- 
tlement of Manhattan. The style is des- 
ignated only by the crowstepped gables 
and some quaint and sparing decoration, 
including a Dutch crane for hoisting hay 
to the loft, which might perhaps have 
been made more of. The wall-fields of 
brickwork are enclosed, laterally between 
quoinings and vertically between string- 
courses of brown stone, and in the sec- 
ond story, black headers are freely inter- 
spersed so as to make a kind of pattern. 
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(As usual, the subsequent vandals in 
charge of the building have been unable 
to restrain themselves from painting out 
this effect.) The whole thing is admir- 
ably suited to its place and its function. 
Very much more elaborate and preten- 
tious is an engine house which is merely 
a lot front in Eighteenth Street, near 
roadway, and tar more elaborate and 
pretentious still a double or triple 
engine house at White and Elm streets. 


But neither is as successful as the 
simpler. Both are “from the pur- 
pose” of engine houses. The upper 
stories of the front on Eighteenth 
Street would make a very appropri- 
ate house front up town The upper 
stories of the White Street building 


would “belong” to a much more extensive 
and expensive type of residence, being, in 
fact, a little, and not so very little. cha- 
teau. Both aim at “elegance,” and, in 
deed, both attain it. But what has ele 
gance to do with so grimly practical a 
business as putting out fires’ Nobody 
would think of designing an “elegant” 
jail, which, however, would be as much 
to the point as an elegant fire engine 
\nd one is not at liberty to ad- 
mire the design abstractly, and as that 
for a building “quelconque.” The actual 
purpose of the erection is in each case 
given hopelessly away by the stabledoors 
of the basement, and the inspector can 
only say that here are very pretty things 
very much out of place. 

Another and very different and much 


house. 


more recent edifice strikes him who 
comes casually upon it as out of place in 
a Very different sense. It looks like a 


piece of the city dropped down in the 
country. And that is, in fact, precisely 
what it is in fact, being the record-build- 
ing of the Metropolitan Life. It seems 
queer enough to meet it out here in the 
country, so manifest a piece of urban 
architecture and in such violent contrast 
with its surroundings, natural and arti 
ficial. The nearest building to it is the 
picturesque spreading bungalow of a 
golf club. Presently one perceives that 
it is merely sensible to establish upon 
cheap rural land a place for the archives 
of a metropolitan concern, which cannot 
afford space to store them on the so much 
more costly soil of Manhattan Island, 
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and that this is but carrying a step fur- 
ther the common procedure of so 
many urban concerns in respect to their 
factories. ‘The contradiction of the sur- 
roundings is a conformity to the purposes 
of the “institution” whose mark the 
building so plainly bears. One might 
wish that the purpose had been even more 
conspicuously ¢arried out and the struc- 
ture have become a tower instead of a 
hall of records. But no doubt the econ- 
omies have been carefully considered and 
considered to preclude the most impres- 
sive form of advertisement. The build- 
ing is what one might expect from its 
purpose, a seemly piece of commercial 
architecture, though not a striking one, 
except for the place in which we find it. 
(ne detail of interest there is. By the 
use of double of headers and 
the like, the pilasters in brickwork bear 
what may be called a decorative pattern 
which tends to relieve their intrinsic 
monotony. 

\nother recent building which is not- 
able by reason of a similar variation is 
the l'rancisco office of the Met- 
ropolitan Life. This is a square and 
strictly classic building, of two stories 
over a low basement, both stories in- 
cluded in an order which constitutes the 
structure and gains accordingly in effect 
over an order which is applied to part of 
the structure. It is appropriate to its 
situation, since it is seen in connection 
with the long terraced and colonnaded 
front of the “Fairmount” which crowns 
“Nob fill,” with a really Acropolitan 
effectiveness. The noteworthy novelty 
is the introduction of color into the 
frieze, a raised ornament in white and 
vellow against a background of pale blue, 
all done in faience, the structure being 
in glazed white terra cotta. This is the 
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kind of thing which we know from 
authentic remains the Greeks did, and 


the kind of thing we might be sure they 
would have done were there no remains 
to give external evidence of the fact. 
The simpler the design, which is here of 
the utmost simplicity, the more necessary 
to its completion is the addition of color. 
“The temples whose azure and purple 
once flamed above the Grecian premon- 
tories, stand in their faded whiteness like 
snows which the sunset has left cold.” 
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It is to be hoped that the innovation, or 
renovation, in this building may fructify, 
even though it be certain that, if it be- 
comes fashionable, we shall suffer from 
much wild work unregulated by the cau- 
tious discretion which characterizes this 
initial instance. 





These works we have been consider- 
ing, successful as some of them are, and 
interesting as almost all of them, for 
one reason or another are, would by no 
means have instigated the unprecedented 
compliment their authors have received. 
That is due to their skyscrapers, culmin- .¢ 
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FIRE ENGINE HOUSE (1895). 


Lafayette and White Sts., New York. 


N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 
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RECORD BUILDING, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. (1908) 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 
ating in the loftiest of all the skyscraping day. The analogy of the column was ac- 
towers. The huge extent and the un- cepted, of a base of a story or a group of 
precedented altitude of the Metropolitan stories, a shaft of a number of stories 
make the beholder prone to forget that almost or quite identical in treatment, 
quite the same artistic qualities displayed and a crowning capital which might again 
in its design were displayed many years’ be a group of stories. Thus was the Aris- 
before in a mere street front, that of the totelian precept observed. Now, the dis- 


Home Life, in lower Broadway. The tinction of the Home Life, which, as to 
early tall buildings were a series of arch- the front wall which comprised all its 
itectural experiments. It seemed as _ architecture, was a real wall of masonry 


though the sudden enablement of a great- was that it very early arrived at the 
er height than had before been feasible theory and observed the precept, and 
had driven out of the minds of the de- was in its design an intelligent and artis- 
signers the fact that these new and_ tic summation of what had been ascer- 
portentous structures were as amen-_ tained and agreed, at its date, as to the 
able to architectural laws as the older subjection of the new monsters, so long 
and more commonplace, that, in particu- “ferae naturae.” to the reign of law. 
lar the Aristotelian law as completely ap- Doubtless the accepted type was a con- 
plied to them, and that every artistic ventional type. It commended itself all 
building must have a beginning, a middle the same, and_ still commends itself. 
and an end. A confusion of variety came It was very successfully realized, nearly 
in before the steel frame came in to ag- for the first time, in this stately front of 
gravate the altitude the elevator had an “elegance” here, in a building primar- 
made possible, and the transitional build- ily the abode of an institution, well 
ings, if one may call them so, between enough in place. How many things bet- 
the old maximum of five stories and the ter, or as good, have been done in the 


new of a maximum number yet undeter- same kind since 1894. The story above 
mined, were really Babelish, almost Bed- the entrance is signalized in dimensions 


lamite, in the variety of the theories and in elaboration of ornament as the 
upon which their designers proceeded. home of the proprietary institution, and 
\t last came the consensus upon which _ treated to the result of making it an effec- 
every designer of skyscrapers acts to- tive and attractive base. The eight 
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stories of the shaft, with a story of con- 
nection and transition at top and bottom, 
are treated with absolute uniformity and 
absolute simplicity, while the openings of 
the centre are effectively framed between 
the broad piers with a single opening in 
each. The capital, the crown, is of a 
suitable proportion and of a suitable and 
not excessive richness. 

Most can grow the flowers now, 

For all have got the seed; 
but the accepted convention in the treat- 
ment of skyscrapers is here so skillfully 


vears, it would doubtless have much ex- 
ceeded the actual limit of ten stories, to 
which we have reason to be grateful that 
it was confined. The original building, 
as it has stood now for seventeen years, 
would of itself be noteworthy among our 
commercial structures. The respectable 
dimensions of the site, roughly 125X150, 
prevented a ten-story building erected 
upon it from taking on the similitude of 
a tower. It would have remained note- 
worthy by reason of the clearness and 
the felicity with which the Aristotelian 





























METROPOLITAN LIFE INSl 
San Francisco. 


and tastefully expressed as to make it 
hard to realize that the building is a 
pioneer. 

The Home Life would be distinguished 
and noteworthy if the Metropolitan Life 
had never been built. But, of course, it 
is the later building that brings the earlier 
into notice. In several respects the earlier 
has served as a study for the later. 
Had the later been kept waiting a few 


TRANCE CO. BUILDING (1909) 


N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects 


dictum is observed, the skill with which 
the parts are related and combined into 
a whole, and the refinement and grace ot 
the detail. “Elegance” is undoubtedl) 
the result. Elegance, indeed, rather than 
vigor is the result commonly aimed at in 
the work of these architects, aimed at. 
as we have seen, in cases in which it wa 
pretty distinctly not the result at which 
to aim. It is proper to explain that th 














THE WORK OF. N: 
ornateness of the work is accounted for 
by the fact that the superstructure, over 
the rusticated basement, was originally 
designed for terra cotta, and by an after 
thought executed in carved marble. 
But it is in place, all the same, and, in 
fact, the elegance of the Metropolitan 
Life by no means involves feebleness. 
There is enough of mass and weight and 
depth in the solids, and enough of skill 
in their disposition in reference to the 
voids to preclude that. Again, as in 
the Home Life, the signalization of the 
second story as the abode of the “institu 
tion” supplies an architectural motive 
and an architectural feature. The orig 
inal erection was at once very acceptable 
as an independent and complete building 
and available as a nucleus for the huge 
extension to which it has subsequently 
been subjected as to suggest that that 
extension might have been within the 
contemplation of owners and architects 
when the original was erected. The 
character of elegance, which is that of 
the building in general, is carried furth 
est in the treatment of the entrance hall, 
which is of an effective sumptuosity al 
most without parallel in our interior 
architecture. but it is saved from any 
taint of vulgarity or even of ostentation 
by the clear showing that the richness ot 
material was required by the design. /a- 
tertem superat opus. There is nothing 
which smacks of what the scorner of pre- 
ciosity describes as “early Pullman or 
late North German Lloyd.” The precious 
marbles of Pavanazza or Tinos were 
needed to produce the due effect of the 
elaborate design and the rich and delicate 
detail, and they were supplied. Com- 
pare this entrance hall with the Philadel 
phia cathedral, which loses so much of 
the rightful effectiveness of the design 
because the due material in which to ex 
ecute it could not be afforded. The ef- 
fect is the same in the interminable corri- 
dors of the completed and extended 
building, even in the sumptuosity of the 
quarters of the company in the extended 
second floor. The execution merely cor- 
responds to the intention. 

But the tower is, of course, the center 
of interest, as it has been for these many 
months, and as it is likely to remain for 
many more, the cynosure of middle Man- 


hattan. In many respects the design 
ot the lfetropolitan tower was dic- 
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Home Life Insurance Co. Building (1893-94). 
Broadway, New York. N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 
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Fire Department Headquarters (18S). 
6Sth St., bet. 83d and Lex. Aves., New York. 
N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects 


tated by the conditions, by the area, 
by the intended altitude, by the ulti- 
mately utilitarian character of the erec- 
tion. A parallelopiped of the full area of 
the site and as high as it could profitably 
be carried. A “campanile’’ was imper- 
atively indicated, meaning not a bell tow- 
er but a square unbuttressed tower of 
many equal stages. The visibility to the 
bottom, across the square and to the 
westward, constituted a condition which 
distinguished this from that other tower 
with which it is impossible, in discussing 
either, to avoid comparison. The Singer 
Tower is merely an emergence, a peak in 
a mountain chain, and would doubtless 
have been modified if it also had, from 
any important point of view, had to be 
considered from the ground to the sky. 
In the Metropolitan, the base and the 





shaft are predetermined, although in the 
base there may have been a question 
whether an entrance should be signalized, 
a question which, if it arose, has been 
wisely decided in the negative. It is only 
above the shaft, and in the capital, the 
crowning member, that the question of 
general form and general disposition, can 
have presented itself to the designers as 
one upon which they had any liberty of 
choice. This only, therefore, is disput- 
able. It seems highly absurd to say of 
the highest habitable erection in the world 
that there are points of view from which 
it looks too low, looks, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, squat and in dispropor- 
tion to its own crowning member. And 
yet there are, undoubtedly, such points 
of view which may and must be taken of 
the Metropolitan tower. It is the case 
when it is seen from the eastward 
“above the purple crowd of humbler 
roofs.”” In fact, the generous area of the 
site, 85x75, and the mass of the ten- 
story building to which it is attached re- 
duce the mass of the tower above the 
roof of the main building to about a 
double cube, which 1s, doubtless, short 
for a tower. 


One wonders if it may not have oc- 
curred to the architects, now that the 
work is irrevocably executed, whether 
they were not misled by a false analogy 
in determining upon a triple composition 
for the crowning member, as well as for 
the total structure, whether it would not 
have been more effective to lengthen the 
shaft below the loggia, or “belfry-stage,” 
by the height of the member (the “die,” 
shall we call it?) which now appears just 
above that stage, and to forego the triple 
division of the top. 

But in any case, the tower is a noble 
and impressive feature, and would be in 
spite of far more questionable points 
than those we have been raising. The 
words with which the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
accompanied their award for the most 
meritorious work of the year 1909 were 
well measured, well weighed, and well 
deserved :— 

This award is given for the Tower of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Building, 


in consideration of the general excellence of the 
result attained. and the extremely successful 
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treatment of one of the most difficult problems of which the retiring architects are the 
now presented to American architects ‘ : ; nag raged ‘ 

had ok the Rieti ; ge weer inheritors. It is a tradition of discretion, 
| eae — a oS Var oe “i of moderation, of decorum 
the tower 1s the cu mination, it may be tradition of “good taste.” 
said that it has never discredited, but , 


has continued and extended the traditions 


in a worda 


Montgomery Schuyler. 
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N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. 
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A Fifth Avenue Mansion 


he house, illustrated herewith, situ 
ated at No. 1 East 75th Street, in New 
York City, affords an excellent illustra- 
tion of the highest type of urban resi- 
dence now being built in this country. 
Dwellings of this almost al- 
ways have certain common characteris- 
tics, which distinguish them from similar 
residences in the other large 
cities. 


class 


\merican 
In the first place, they are usu- 
ally erected on comparatively small lots, 
because the cost of land on or near Fifth 
Avenue is high enough.to make even a 
millionaire prudent. It follows that, be- 
cause a good deal of room is needed on 
a comparatively small lot, the building 
usually has to be narrow in one of its 
dimensions and high.  [‘inally, it 1s 1m- 
perative that a house of this type should 
not only be costly, but should look so. 
It has become customary among Amer 
icans that their houses should be expres- 
sive of abundance and wealth. They 
usually desire also that this effect of 
opulence should be conveyed in an 
architecturally meritorious manner, but 
they are not satisfied with a meritorious 
design pitched in a low key. 

It is not unnatural that such should 
be the case; and the demand made upon 
the architect of such a house to make it 
expressive of the wealth of its owners 
has its justification. A residence is not a 
monumental building. It has other con- 
ditions to satisfy than those which arise 
from purely architectural considerations. 
It must bear a close relation to the life 
of the people who inhabit it. It must 
be expressive of their standards and in- 
terests; and there can be no doubt as to 
the nature of the standards to be satis- 
fied when an architect is designing a 
house for a rich American. Such peo- 
ple are, as a rule, frankly proud of their 
wealth. It is the indication and proof 
of their success and their personal effi- 
ciency. They do not want necessarily 
to display it, but neither do they want 
to conceal it. They have none of the 
social timidity which characterizes the 
middle-class Englishman; and they do 


not like architectural forms 
to be expressive thereof. The majority 
of their associates have built houses 
which are frankly luxurious; and when 
they build a house of their own they 
naturally desire that it also should, in its 
appearance, constitute a celebration of 
their success. 

The house at No. 1 East 75th Street 
illustrates all the characteristics common 
to the type, but it does so in a manner 
free from excess or exaggeration. The 
corner lot on Fifth Avenue, whereon it 
is erected measures 35 feet on the ave- 
nue by 100 on the street, which are not 
ideal proportions from an _ architect’s 
point of view. but which are a great im- 
provement on 25 by feet. The 
building erected on it contains five sto- 
ries, which, high as it is compared to 
the average private house, is low for 
the neighborhood of upper Fifth Avenue 
in New York. Finally, the effect of the 
house, both outside and inside, is un- 
mistakeably rich and costly, but this 
effect is obtained by the use of compara- 
tively discreet and architecturally meri- 
torious means. In ( 
frank costliness of 
house never even 
tation. 


which tend 


LOO 


other words, the 
the effect of the 
suggests mere osten- 
An intelligent and conscientious 
architectural purpose has given coherent 
form to every detail of the house and its 
decoration, so that the effect of mere 
costliness has become subordinated to 
a more dominant effect of architectural 
balance and propriety. 

The exterior of the house affords a 
good illustration of the way in which the 
architect has managed to convey an im- 
pression of wealth without a 
gestion of merely vulgar ostentation. 
The Tennessee marble of which it is 
constructed is alone sufficient to give the 
dwelling an air of opulence; but the use 
of a handsome and costly material is 
about the only concession which the 
architect has made to showiness. In 
every other respect the design of the 
building is a model of discreet simplic- 
ity. The ornament has been reduced to 


any sug- 
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the lowest possible terms, and has been 
applied with a proper understanding of 
where it is desirable and necessary. The 
scale of all the projections are low, 
rather than high, and contribute to the 
general impression made by the exterior 
of quiet elegance. Finally, the openings, 
while numerous, are not so numerous as 
to deprive the facade of the kind of 
dignity which can be derived only from 
a certain amount of plain wall surface. 
lf there is any fagade on upper Fifth 
Avenue which gives an effect of quiet 
elegance by worthier architectural means 
it has not been our good fortune to come 
across it. 

In designing the interior of the house, 
the architect has adopted analogous 
means to obtain a similar effect. No 
expense has been spared in the making 
an interior expressive at once of luxury 
and refinement. The materials are the 
best which it was possible to buy. The 
utmost care has been used in the design 
ot every detail of the ornamentation and 
in the selection of every article of furni- 
ture and the hangings. In many in- 
stances the ornamentation of the walls 
and the celings has been entrusted to 
the best available contemporary mural 
decorators. The architect, Mr. James 
Gamble Rogers, of Hale & Rogers, has 
used every device which modern taste 
and ingenuity has suggested to make the 
house a safe, convenient, luxurious and 
beautiful habitation, and his clients can 
not complain either of his mastery of the 
problem or of the success of the solu- 
tion. 

In planning the interior arrangement 
of the house, Mr. Rogers was obliged to 
submit to certain restrictions, imposed by 
the size of lot. A lot which measures 
only 35 feet in one of its dimensions de 
manded an economical distribution of 
the available space. Room for an im- 
posing hall or monumental staircase 
could not be afforded. One enters, con- 
sequently, on the 75th Street side of this 
building into a vestibule, from which a 
door on the left leads into a most invit- 
ing entrance hall. This room constitutes 
an excellent transition from the stone 
finish of the vestibule to the greater 
domesticity of the living rooms. It is a 
paneled room, with a beautiful domed and 


figured ceiling, and is furnished with pro- 
priety and good taste. The opening on 
the west wall of the hall leads to a 
reception room. Qn the east wall are 
two doors, one by which you enter from 
a vestibule and another at a_ slightly 
higher level leading to the stair hall and 
to the dining room. finally, on the 
north side there is a smaller room, from 
which one reaches the elevator and the 
disrobing rooms. Everything is compact 
and convenient as possible. ‘The por- 
tions of the plan, devoted to service, are 
pushed over to the north end of the 
building, and the whole southeast and 
west sides are obtained for the room in 
which the family live. The plan utilizes 
every inch of space to the best advan 
tage, in the interest both of convenience 
and architectural effect. 

The reception room, occupying the 
west end of the ground floor, is a pan 
eled room, with a charming Huet ceil 
ing and predominently French in char 
acter. The reader should examine care 
fully every detail of this apartment, be 
cause every detail has been planned or 
selected with the most scrupulous care, 
so as to contribute to a consistent effect. 
Even the fixtures in the wall, whereby 
the electric lights are switched on or off, 
have been designed so as to harmonize 
with the details of the woodwork. The 
dining-room at the other end of the 
ground floor cannot be classified as be 
longing to any specific period, but is 
rather an example of what free adapta 
tion of elements derived from various 
sources, which is becoming increasingly 
characteristic of American interior de 
sign. The walls are finished in Caen 
stone, and on this stone is hung red vel 
vet, so that the stone counts only as a 
border. The beamed ceiling, the tapes 
try behind the side-board, the substantial 
carved and tapestried furniture, and the 
superb rug covered almost the whole of 
the room, all of these details contributed 
to an effect, as rich as it is unusual and 
beautiful. The reader should be warnea. 
however, that the contrast between the 
stone walls and the velvet hangings is not 
as sharp in reality as it shows in the 
photograph. In dealing with the win- 
dow on the east side of this room, the 
architect was confronted by the problem 
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of admitting the light without allowing 
the inmates to see the dull brick wall 
just outside the window. He hit upon 
the happy idea of filling the sash with 
opaque glass, which was made interest- 
ing by using the leads as the foundation 


f a very beautiful linear pattern. The 
design of this window, which was de 
scribed in a recent number of the Archi 
tectural Record, was entrusted to Mr. 


Nenyon Cox, 
[he stair hall and the stairway have 


been kept, of course, substantial in ap 
pearance and simple in design. The 
chief ornamental feautres of the forme 
are two terminal heads in marble, de 
signed by Mr. Henry Hering, and of 


the latter a heavy bronze rail When a 
visitor reaches the second floor, he en 
ters from the stair hall inte a spacious 
and beautiful gallery stretching from the 
library on the west of the building to the 
ic room on the It is on this 
floor that the simplest and the merits of 
Mr. Rogers’ plan strikingly 
manifest. Three really magnificent rooms 
are obtained on this floor in a_ house, 
whose area is not so very consider- 
able; and all of them have every ad 
vantage of situation and arrangement. 
Che gallery, with its carefully designed 
paneling, its rich hangings, and _ its 
domed decorated ceiling is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful room in the house; and, 
together with the library and the music 
rooms, it offers an opportunity for 
the exercise of the most abundant hos- 
pitality. The photographs of the music- 
room and the library speak for them 
selves, but the attention 1s 
particularly called to the extraordinary 
tapestry over the mantel piece in the li- 
brary, and the painted ceiling of the 
music-room., 

In the foregoing description of the 
interior of this house, we have not at- 
tempted to mention in detail the many 
beautiful fixtures, furnishings and dec- 
orations it contains. Although all de- 


music east. 


] . 
becomes 


reader's 
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tails have been considered with the 
utmost care, any trained eye will imme- 
diately discover that the electric fixtures, 
for instance, have either been bought 
abroad or have been made in this coun- 
try from old models. These smaller facts 
have usually been suppressed, because 
the architect was seeking, in furnishing 
and equipping these rooms, one general 
effect, rather than a series of incidental 
effects. There are certain hangings and 
turmshings in the house which are really 
rare and beautiful enough to find a place 
in a museum, but they are mixed with 
other good but less distinctive pieces ; SO 
that the general impression is not spoiled 
by an excessive and inappropriate sever- 
itv. The company, that is, which these 
“objets d’art” keep is as it should be 
in any really American house—some- 
what mixed—the result being that a 
further alloy could be permitted without 
any grave injury to the present appear- 
ance of the rooms. 

The upper floors of the house are de- 
voted to bed-rooms, some of which are 
reproduced herewith. These bed-rooms 
and dressing-rooms have been designed 
with Mr. Rogers’ usual careful attention 
to detail. All of them have charm, as 
well as comfort, and complete the im- 
pression of luxurious 
veved by the 


refinement, con 
rest of the house. The 
owners are to be congratulated upon an 
architect who could give so much inter- 
est and ingenuity to the details of their 
residence, as well as to the salient parts 
of its plan and design. One of the 
gravest defects of American architecture 
is usually a neglect by the better Ameri- 
can designers of a scrupulous attention 
to those small things which form a 
necessary consummation of an unsucess- 
ful design, and this defect is conspicuous 
by its apsence from No. 1 East Seventy- 
fifth Street. Much of the success 
which Mr. Rogers has achieved has de- 
pended on this fact. 
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NO. 1 EAST 75TH STREET—RECEPTION ROOM MANTEL. 
New York. Jas. Gamble Rogers, Architect, of Hale & Rogers. 
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haps; but, unfortunately (or is it for- 
tunately ?), the savagery of color escapes 
the camera, That color is indescribable. 
You must helieve that such artists as 
paint such pictures will dare any discord. 
lhey have robbed sunsets and ra'nbows, 
chopped them up into squares and cir- 
cles, and hurled them, raw and bleeding, 
upon their canvases. 

Surely, one cannot view such an exhi- 
bition calmly. One must inevitably take 
sides for or against such work. The 
revolt is too virulent, too frenzied to be 
ignored. Long ago 
my father said: 
“When you see a 
fool, don’t laugh 
at him, but try to 
find out why he 
does so. You may 
learn something.” 
And so | began to 
investigate these 
lunatics. Had 
they attempted to 
invent a new 
form of humor? 
Were they mere 
ly practical jok- 
ers? Or must we 
seriously attempt 
anew to solve the 
old question: 
“What is art?” 

It was an af 
fording quest, 
analyzing such 
madness as_ this. 
1 had studied the 
gargoyles of Ox- 
ford and Notre Dame, I had mused 
over the art of the Niger and of Da- 
homey, I had gazed at Hindu mon- 
strosities, Aztec mysteries and many 
other primitive grotesques; and it had 
come over me that there was a rationale 
of ugliness as there was a rationale of 
beauty; that, perhaps, one was but the 
negative of the other, an image reversed, 
which might have its own value and eso- 
teric meaning. Men had painted and 
carved grim and obscene things when the 
world was young. Was this revival a 
sign of some second childhood of the 
race, or a true rebirth of art? 

And so I sought to trace it back to its 
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meaning and to its authors. I quested 
for the men who dared such Gargantuan 
jests. Though the school was new to 
me, it was already an old story in Paris. 
It had been a nine-days’ wonder. V1o- 
lent discussions had raged over it; it had 
taken its place as a revolt and held it, 
despite the fulmination of critics and 
the contempt of the academicians. The 
school was increasing in numbers, in 1m- 
portance. By many it was taken seri- 
ously. At first, the beginners had been 
called “The Invertebrates.” In the Sa- 
lon of 1905 they 
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were named 
“The Incoher- 
ents.” But by 
1900, when they 
grew more per- 
fervid, more au- 
dacious, more 
crazed with theo- 
ries, they re- 
ceived their pres- 
ent appellation of 
“Les Fauves” 
the Wild Beasts. 
And so, and so, 
a-hunting | 
would go! 

Who were the 
beginners of the 
movement? Mo- 
net, Manet and 
Cezanne, Say 
most, though 
their influence 1s 
now barely trace- 
able. Cezanne, no 
doubt; Cézanne, 
the pathetic bourgeois painter, whose 
greatest ambition was to wear the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor, and to 
have his pictures exhibited in the old 
Salon, and who, because his maiden sis 
ter disapproved of the use of female 
models, painted nude women from nude 
men! Truly, he deserved the red rib- 
bon. But Cézanne, though he experi- 
mented with pure color, was still con- 
cerned with tonalities. He was but the 
point of departure for these mad explor- 
ers. It was Matisse who took the first 
step into the undiscovered land of the 
ugly. 

Matisse himself, serious, plaintive, a 


le Désert. 
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conscientious experimenter, whose works 
are but studies in expression, who is 
concerned at present with but the work- 
ing out of the theory of simplicity, de- 
nies all responsibility for the excesses 
of his unwelcome disciples. Poor, pa 
tient Matisse, breaking his way through 
this jungle of art, sees his followers go 
whooping off in vagrom paths to right 
and left. Ile hears his own speculative 
words distorted, misinterpreted, inciting 
innumerable vagaries. Ile may say, per- 
haps: “To my mind, the equilateral tri- 
angle is a symbol and manifestation of 
the absolute. If one could get that ab- 
solute quality into a painting, 1t would be 
a work of art.” Whereat, little madcap 
Picasso, keen as a whip, spirited as a 
devil, mad as a hatter, runs to his studio 
and contrives a huge nude woman com- 
posed entirely of triangles, and presents 
it in triumph. What wonder Matisse 
shakes his head and does not smile! He 
chats thoughtfully of the “harmeny of 
volume” and “architectural values,” and 
wild Braque climbs to his attic and builds 
an architectural monster which he names 
Woman, with balanced masses and parts, 


with openings and columnar legs and 
cornices. Matisse praises the direct ap- 
peal to instinct of the African wood 
images, and even sober Derian, a co- 
experimenter, loses his head, moulds a 


neolithic man into a solid cube, creates 
a woman of spheres, stretches a cat out 
into a cylinder, and paints it red and 
yellow! 

Maitre Matisse, if I understand him, 
which, with my imperfect facility with 
French, and my slighter knowledge of 
art, | am afraid I didn’t, quite, stands 
primarily for the solid existence of 
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La Femme. 


things. He paints weight, volume, round- 
ness, color and all the intrinsic physical 
attributes of the thing itself, and then 
imbues the whole with sentiment. Oh, 
yes, his paintings do have life! One can't 
deny that. They are not merely models 
posed against a background, like thou- 
sands of canvases in the Salons, they 
are human beings with souls. You turn 
from his pictures, which have so shock- 
ingly defied you, and you demand of 
other artists at least as much vitality and 
originality—and you don’t find it! He 
paints with emotion, and inspires you 
with it. But, alas! when he paints his 
wife with a broad stripe of green down 
her nose, though it startlingly suggests 
her, it is his punishment to have made 
her appear so to you always. He teaches 
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you to see her in a strange and terrible 
aspect. He has taught you her body. 
But, fearful as it is, it is alive—awrfully 
alive! 

Painting so, in a burst of emotion, he 
usually comes to an end of his enthu- 
siasm before he has attained beauty. 
You point out the fact to him that his 


painted woman has but three fingers. 
“Ah, that is true,” he says; “but | 
couldn't put in the other two without 


throwing the whole out of drawing—it 
would destroy the composition and_ the 
unity of my ideal. Perhaps, some day, 
I may be able to get what I want of sen 
timent, of emotional appeal, and, at the 
same time, draw all five fingers. But 
the subjective idea is what I am after 
now; the rest can wait.” 

Matisse, however, should not be 
classed amongst the Wild Beasts of this 
Parisian menagerie. But of him I learned 
something of the status of the move- 
ment, which is a revolt against the sub- 
tleties of impressionism. It is a revolt 
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against “mere charm,” against acciden- 
tal aspects of illumination; a return to 


simplicity, directness, color 
decorative qualities. 

Matisse, being as mild a man as ever 
tortured the human form or debauched 
a palette, what of these other lauves, 
who had left him out of sight in the 
runaway from beauty? I picked out 
seven of the most ferocious and stalked 
them all over Paris. From Montmartre 
to Montparnasse | chased, from the 
stable on the ground floor to the attic 
on the sixth, through courts, down cor- 
ridors, up interminable stairs worn to 
a spoon-like hollowness, in and out of 
Quartier and Faubourg. And what mag 
nificent chaps I met! All young, all 
virile, all enthusiastic, all with abundant 
personality, and all a little mad. But all 
courteous and cordial, too, patient with 
my slow-witted attempts to make order 
out of intellectual \nd, after 
long dialogues on art, on ideals and new 
orders of beauty, in each studio was a 
new impossible outrage in color to con- 
fute their words. It 
contrast. It was 
after a doting 
born babe, shoul 


pure and 


chaos 


was amazing in 
as if some fond mother, 
lescription of her first- 
| lift a cloth and show 
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THE WILD MEN OF PARIS 
you a diseased, deformed child upon the 
point of death! 

And so, first, to’ visit Braque, the orig- 
inator of architectural nudes with 
square feet, as square as boxes, with 


right-angled shoulders. Lraque’s own 
shoulders were magnificent. [le might 


be a typical American athlete, strong, 
muscular, handsome, as simple as a child 
and as modest as a girl of nine. To see 
him blush when | asked permission to 
photograph him—and then to turn to 
the monster on his easel, a female with 
a balloon-shaped stomach—oh, it was 
delicious to see big, burly Braque drop 
his eyes and blush! 

It was in a court off the Rue D’Orsel, 
up | don’t know how many flights of 
stairs. No one could have been kindet 
than was Braque to the impertinent, ig 
norant foreigner. He gave me a sketch 
for his painting entitled “Woman” in the 
Salon des Independents. To portray 
every physical aspect of such a subject, 
he said, required three figures, much as 
the representation of a house requires a 
plan, an elevation and a section. His 
chief preoccupation is the search for 
violence (he spars, too, does Braque), 
for a primitive emotion. He looks at 
Nature in order to possess it emotion ally. In his sketch there is a “harmony 
of volume,” which is a step further than 
any mere flat decorative effect. It is a 
spiritual sentiment. Now, gentle reader, 
look at his drawing! I had to keep my 
face straight. 

‘T couldn't portray a woman in all her 
natural loveliness,” says Braque. “I 
haven't the skill. No one has.~ 1 must, 
therefore, create a new sort of beauty, 








Georges Braque. 


the beauty that appears to me in terms 
of volume, of line, of mass, of weight, 
and through that beauty interpret my 
subjective impression. Nature is a mere 
pretext for a decorative composition, 
plus sentiment. It suggests emotion, and 
[I translate that emotion into art. I want 
to expose the Absolute, and not merely 
the factitious woman.” 

Do you get it? It takes a bit of try- 
ing. Let’s repeat the dose. Follow me, 
with Braque leading, to visit Dérain, 
whom all consider the most intelligent 
and earnest of the Fauves, an experi- 
menter lke Matisse, seeking to find the 
La Femme. Braque. Way for the youngsters to travel. 
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Why, here’s Dérain, now, across the 
street, with his model, a dead-white girl 
with black hair, dressed in purple and 
green, Deérain leaves her pouting, and 
we walk through a strange, crowded 
bourgeois neighborhood with Deérain, 
who is a tall, serious-looking young man, 
with kind brown eyes and a shrill blue 
tie. We plunge down a narrow lane- 
like passage, with amidst the 
shrubbery, into a big open studio, with 
a gallery at the end. 

Look at his biggest picture, first, and 
have your breath taken away! He has 
been working two years on it. I could 
do it in two days. So could you, I’m 


casts 
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sure. A group of squirmy bathers, some 
green and some flamingo pink, all, ap- 
parently, modeled out of dough, per- 
meate a smoky, vague background. In 
front sprawls a burly negro, eight feet 


long. Now notice his African carvings, 
horrid little black gods and horrid god- 


desses with conical breasts, deformed, 
hideous. Then, at Derain’s imitations 
of them in wood and plaster. Here's 
the cubical man himself, compressed into 
geometric proportions, his head between 
his legs. Beautiful! Dérain’s own cat, 
elongated into a cylinder. Burned and 


painted wooden cabinets, statues with 
heads lolling on shoulders, arms any- 


where but where they ought to be. A 
wild place, fit for dreams. But no place 
for mother. 

Dérain, being a quiet man, doesn’t care 
to talk, but he sits obediently for his 
photograph, holding the cylindrical cat 
in his arms, as | instruct him. He shows 
us portfolios of experiments in pure 
color, geometrical arrangements such as 
you did yourself in the second grade of 
the grammar school, tile patterns, sau- 
and suca 

But who am I, to laugh at 
llave I not wondered at the 
designs, at the 


sage rosettes, 
Deérain ? 
Gobelin 
Tibetan goddess of de 


struction, and sought for occult mean- 
ings in the primitive figures of the 
Mound Builders? Let Deérain talk, if 


he will be persuaded. What has he 
learned from the negroes of the Niger? 
Why does he so affect ugly women? 
“Why, what, after all, is a_ pretty 
woman?” Derain answers, kindly. “It’s 
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a mere subjective impression 


what you 
yourself think of her. That's what | 
paint, another kind of beauty of my own. 
There is often more psychic appeal in a 
so-called ugly woman than there is in a 
pretty one; and, in my ideal, I recon- 
struct her to bring that beauty forth in 
terms of line or volume. A_ homely 
woman may please by her grace, by her 
motion in dancing, for instance. So she 
may please me by her harmonies of vol 


ume. If I paint a girl in the sunlight, 
it’s the sunlight I’m painting, not the 
real girl; and even for that I should 


have the sun itself on my palette. | 
don’t care for an accidental effect of 
light and shade, a thing of ‘mere charm.’ 

“The Japanese see things that way. 
They don’t paint sunlight, they don’t cast 
shadows that perplex one and falsify the 
true shape of things. The Egyptian fig 
ures have simplicity, dignity, directness, 
unity ; they express emotion almost as if 
by a conventional formula, like writing 
itself, so direct it is. So I seek a logical 
method of rendering my idea. These 
\fricans being primitive, uncomplex, 
uncultured, can express their thought by 
a direct appeal to the instinct. Their 
carvings are informed with emotion. So 
Nature gives me the material with which 
to construct a world of my own, 


( \ 
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erned not by literal limitations, 
instinct and sentiment.” 


that is his? 
cylindrical cat ? 


the impressionists. 
that. 


and there, one has heard so much. 


Picasso in his Studio 


but by 


‘ine, fine—until one looks again at his 


paintings to get this appeal to sentiment. 
hen one is thrown back upon one’s rea- 


son. Where is that subjective beauty 
In the cubical man? In the 
In the doughy bathers? 
But, as he is only an experimenter, the 
failure of the experiment does not prove 


the falsity of the principle involved. So 
much is already clear, though ; these men 
are not attempting to transcribe the ef- 


fect Nature makes upon the eye, as do 
It lies deeper than 


And now for Picasso, of whom, here 
Pi- 
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Study by Picasso 


casso will not exhibit his paintings. He 
is too proud, too scornful of the opinions 
of the canaille. But he sells his work, 
nevertheless. That's the astonishing 
thing about all of them. Who buys? 
God knows! Germans, I suppose. 

It is the most picturesque spot in 
Paris, where the wide Rue de Ravignan 
drops down the hill of Montmartre, 
breaks into a cascade of stairs and 
spreads out into a small open space with 
trees. Picasso comes rolling out of a 
café, wiping his mouth, clad in a blue 
American sweater, a cap on his head, a 
smile on his face. 

Picasso is a devil. I use the term in 
the most complimentary sense, for he’s 
young, fresh, olive-skinned, black eyes 
and black hair, a Spanish type, with an 
exhuberant, superfluous ounce of blood 
in him. I thought of a Yale sophomore 
who had been out stealing signs, and was 
on the point of expulsion. When, to this, 
I add that he is the only one of the crowd 
with a sense of humor, you will surely 
fall in love with him at first sight, as ] 
did. 

But his studio! If you turn your eyes 
away from the incredible jumble of junk 
and dust—from the bottles, rags, paints, 
palettes, sketches, clothes and food, from 
the pile of ashes in front of the stove, 
from the chairs and tables and couches 
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littered with a pell-mell of rubbish and 
valuables—they alight upon pictures that 
raise your hair. Picasso is colossal in 
his audacity. Picasso is the doubly dis 
tilled ultimate. His canvases fairly reek 
with the insolence of youth; they out- 
rage nature, tradition, decency. They 
are abominable. You ask him if he uses 
models, and he turns to you a dancing 
eye. “Where would I get them?” grins 
Picasso, as he winks at his ultramarine 
ogresses. 

The terrible pictures loom through the 
chaos. Monstrous, monolithic women, 
creatures like Alaskan totem poles, 
hacked out of solid, brutal colors, fright- 
ful, appalling! How little Picasso, with 
his sense of humor, with his youth and 
deviltry, seems to glory in his crimes! 
How he lights up like a torch when he 
speaks of his work! 

[ doubt if Picasso ever finishes his 
paintings. The nightmares are too bar 
barous to last; to carry out such pro 
fanities would be impossible. So we 
gaze at his pyramidal women, his sub- 
African caricatures, figures with eyes 
askew, with contorted legs, and—things 
unmentionably worse, and patch together 
whatever idea we may. 

Then Picasso, too, talks of values and 
volumes, of the subjective and of the 
sentiment of emotion and instinct. Et 
pat-a-tie et-pat-a-ta, as the French say. 
But he’s too fascinating as a man to 
make one want to take him only as an 
artist. Is he mad, or the rarest of bla- 
guers? Let others consider his murder- 
ous canvases in earnest—I want only to 


see Picasso grin! Where has he found 


his ogrillions? Not even in the waters 
under the earth. Picasso gets drunk 
on vermillion and cadmium. Absinthe 


can't tear hard enough to rouse such 
phantasmagoria! Only the very joy of 
life could revel in such brutalities. 

But, if Picasso is, in life and art, a 
devil, he at least has brains, and could 
at one time draw. Not so, I fear, poor 
Czobel, a young Hungarian, almost a 
Hun, that is. what’s not Vandal in him. 
He hasn’t yet succeeded in getting him- 
self talked about, but he did his worst 
to achieve infamy at the Salon des In- 
dépendants this year. He even sacrificed 
himself in the attempt, painting his own 
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THE WILD 
portrait for the enemy to howl at. And 
Czobel isn’t bad-looking, either. He has 


Picasso’s verve and courage tamed into 
a sort of harmless idiocy \s | waited 
for him, at the very end of the Cité Fal- 
guiere, on the bridge that connects a 
row of studios built like primeval lake 
dwellings above the level of the gutter, 
he appeared, bearing a bunch of hya 
cinths. What a country, where such in 
carnate fiends on canvas appear, flower 
bedecked, to welcome intrusions! I ex- 
pected at least a vivisectionist, feeding on 
fried babies. 

Czobel’s studio was just behind Picas- 
so’s in the race for disorder. But, then, 
Czobel has to work and cook and sleep 
and hang his clothes and entertain his 
friends in his one room, Let's scrape 
the yellow ochre off a chair, wipe it with 
his shirt, and sit down, while Czo- 
bel nervously folds and refolds the black 
silk handkerchief about his neck, smil- 
ingly explaining that he cannot possibly 
explain. He is painfully inarticulate; he 
struggles like a dumb beast to express 
himself, then boils over into German. 

In the center of the room 1s a revolting 
picture of a woman. Did | say woman? 
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Czobel 


Let us, in decency, call it a female. 
Czobel, no doubt, like Braque, would 
prefer to call it Woman. She is naked 
and unashamed, if one can judge by her 
two large (thers of her ilk hie 
about. As a rule, they are aged 8g. 
They have very purple complexions, en- 
livened with mustard colored spots and 
yolk-yellow throats; they have orange 
and blue arms. Sometimes, not often, 
they wear bright green skirts. 

Czobel himself has a green throat, but 
it’s only the reflection of his green can- 
vas coat. Back to the plough, poor little 
Czobel, say I in English, and Czobel 
sweetly smiles. 

But there was one picture I really 
wanted to buy. It satisfied some shame- 
ful, unnamed desire in my breast. It 
was called Le Moulin de la Galette, and 
is supposed (by Czobel) to represent 
that lively ball on a gala night. I had 
been there myself, but I saw no Aztec 
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children waltzing; I saw no ladies with 
eyes like gashes cut with a carving knife. 
All the figures were outlined with a thick 
line of color. His men were apparently 
all brothers—to the ape. But let us not 
take poor Czobel too seriously. Not even 
Les Fauves do that. 

But Iriesz is a man we must take 
seriously, for lriesz is a serious person, 
and, if he would, could paint. He is a 
tall, straight blonde, looking like a mu- 
sician, with clear-cut features, waving 
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and out of it another room with many 
beautiful things. \mongst them, of 
course,, are African-carved gods and 
devils of sorts. Since Matisse pointed 
out their “volumes” all the Fauves have 
been ransacking the curio shops for ne- 
gro art. But I'riesz has a quaint taste 
of his own, for, hung across the window 
panes, like transparencies, are funny 
old magic-lantern slides, “hand-painted,” 
made in Germany. They might be ex 
amples of Matisse’s later manner. Iriesz 
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hair and an air of gentlemanly prosper 
ity. He is dressed sprucely, except for 
his rubber overshoes, evidences of the 
chill, watery Parisian spring. Very gen- 
tle, almost winsome. He has huge port- 
folios of reproductions of Cézanne’s pic- 
tures, he has many of his own drawings, 
neatly mounted. He has the work of 
other painters framed upon his walls. It 
is evident that he is well-to-do. 

His studio is long and wide and high, 
with ecclesiastical-looking Gothic doors, 


is not only exquisitely courteous, he has 
a mind. He speaks well. Listen. We 
must not call it any longer a school of 
Wild Beasts. 

“It is a Neo-Classic movement, tend- 
ing towards the architectural style of 
Egyptian art, or paralleling it, rather, in 
development. The modern French im- 
pressionism is decadent. In its. reaction 
against the frigidity and insipid arrange- 
ments of the Renaissance, it has gone 
itself to an extreme as bad, and contents 
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THE WILD 
itself with fugitive impressions and pre 
mature expressions. This newer move 
ment is an attempt to return to simplic 
ity, but not necessarily a return to any 
primitive art. 
new art. 


It is the beginning of a 
There is a growing feeling for 


decorative values. It seeks to express 
this with a certain ‘style’ of line and vol 
ume, with pure color, rather than by 


tones subtly graded; by contrasts, rather 
than by modulations ; by simple lines and 
shapes, rather than by complex forms.” 

We're getting nearer, now, though still 
the theory is apparently inconsistent with 
the practice. I*riesz is the nearest t 
Cezanne ; not yet quite clear of 
tonality. [le has only just begun to g 
wrong. but let's drop in on [lerbin 
who paints still life and He's 
near at hand. 

Barely around 


he’s 


cafés. 


the 


commer, 1. S true, 














Friesz. 


Othon 


but what a contrast to Iriesz’s elegance 
and aristocratic surroundings! Herbin 
lives in a garret higher than Braque’s, 
smaller than Czobel’s, but as sweet and 
neat and clean as an old maid’s bedroom. 


[t is, in fact, bedroom as well as studio. 
\ rose-colored hanging conceals his 
couch. There’s but one small window, 


a skylight in the roof, but the place 1s 
pleasant with pots of flowers. A shelf 
is filled with bright-colored vases. A 
Chinese slipper holds a bunch of fresh 
But the mark of the Wild 
Beast is over all the room, for Herbin’s 
own pictures are hung there, and the 
wall is gaudy with palette scrapings. | 
hack into them and have a green smooch 
forever afterwards to remember Her- 
bin by. 

Herbin is almost sad. 
though; not even 


green leaves. 


Not that, quite, 
quite melancholy, 


MEN 
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Herbin 


though he is poor and a hermit. He has 
no friends, and wants none, this small- 
featured, bright-eyed poet-person, with 
longish hair and sparse beard, immacu 


lately clean in his dress, scrupulously 

















“Portrait de Femme’ by Herbin. 
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‘“‘Nature Morte” by Herbin. 


polite in his hospitality. It seems un- 
fair to describe him, for his aloofness 
was noble, yet I must draw my picture 
of life, as he draws his. He sees no- 
body, never goes to the cafés, is inter- 
ested in nothing but himself and his 
work, and a good book or two. There 
was a completeness about his attitude 
that forbade pathos. 

Nor can Herbin say much of the 
“movement,” if it is a movement. To 
his mind, it is individualism, and every 
man works but for himself. He paints 
for his own satisfaction, at any rate, and 
the world may go hang. He paints the 
roundness and heaviness and curliness 
and plastic qualities of still life; he 
paints the thing-in-itself. He does not 
teel the necessity of drawing every twig 
on a tree, nor yet to present the mere 
appeal to the eye. Therefore, draw a 
curved line connecting all the points on 
the top of a tree, and you have a simple 
expression of Nature as it appeals to 
him. 

“I don’t distort Nature,” he says; “I 
sacrifice it to a higher form of beauty 
and of decorative unity.” And so we 
leave Herbin, who should be in the green 
fields, and not cramped under his scant 
skylight, and go away not quite knowing 
whether to envy or pity him. 
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So, finally, to Metzinger’s abode. Now, 
Metzinger himself, like Friesz, has gone 
through the impressionistic stage; so he 
should know about this new idea. It is 
not as if he never were tame. [le once 
painted that ‘mere charm,” of which, it 
would seem, we are all overfed.  Met- 
zinger once did gorgeous mosaics of pure 
pigment, each little square of color not 
quite touching the next, so that an effect 
of vibrant light should result. He 
painted exquisite compositions of cloud 
and cliff and sea; he painted women 
and made them fair, even as_ the 
women upon the boulevards are fair. But 
now, translated into the idiom of sub 
jective beauty, into this strange Neo- 
Classic language, those same women, re 
drawn, appear in stiff, crude, nervous 
lines in patches of fierce color. Surely, 
Metzinger should know what such things 
mean. Picasso never painted a pretty 
woman, though we have noticed that he 
likes to associate with them. Czobel sees 
them through the bars of his cage, and 
roars out tones of mauve and cinnabar. 





‘“Bagneuse’’ by Metzinger. 
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THE WILD 





Derain sees them as cones and prisms, 
and Braque as if they had been sawn out 
of blocks of wood by carpenters’ appren- 
tices. But Metzinger is more tender 


towards the sex. lle arranges them as 
flowers are arranged on tapestry and wall 
paper; he simplifies them to mere pat- 
terns, and he carries them gently past the 
frontier of Poster Land to the World of 
the Ugly so tenderly that they are not 
much damaged—only more faint, more 
vegetable, more anaemic. 

What's Metzinger? A scrupulously 
polite, well-dressed gentleman as ever 
was, in a scrupulously neat chamber, 
with a scrupulously well-ordered mind. 
He is as complete as a wax figure, with 
long brown eyelashes and a_ clean-cut 
face. He affects no idiosyneracies of 
manners or dress. (ne cannot question 


his earnestness and seriousness or sin- 
cerity. 


He is, perhaps, the most articu- 
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“La Gargotte,’’ by Chabaud 
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Chabaud and ‘‘La Place aux Affiches.’ 


late of them all. Let us not call him 
prim. 

“Instead of copying Nature,” he says, 
“we create a milieu of our own, where- 
in our sentiment can work itself out 
through a juxtaposition of colors. It is 
hard to explain it, but it may perhaps 
be illustrated by analogy with literature 
and music. Your own Edgar Poe (he 
pronounced it ‘Ed Carpoe’) did not at- 
tempt to reproduce Nature realistically. 
Some phase of life suggested an emo- 
tion, as that of horror in ‘The Fall of 
the House of Ushur.’ That subjective 
idea he translated into art. He made a 
composition of it.” 
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“So, music does not attempt to imitate 
Nature’s sounds, but it does interpret 
and embody emotions awakened by Na- 
ture through a convention of its own, 
in a way to be esthetically pleasing. In 
some such way, we, taking our hint from 
Nature, construct decoratively pleasing 
harmonies and symphonies of color ex 
pression of our sentiment.” 

I think that there I got nearest to it. 
Let’s regard their art as we regard De 
busy’s music, and Les Fauves are not so 
mad, after all; they are only inexperi- 
enced with their method. I had proved, 
at least, that they were not charlatans. 
They are in earnest and do stand for a 
serious revolt. Now, a revolt not only 
starts an action, but a reaction, and these 
Wild Beasts may yet influence the more 
conventional schools. Whether right or 
wrong, there is, moreover, something so 
virile, so ecstatic about their work that 
it justifies Nietzsche’s definition of an 
ascendant or renascent art. For it is 
the product of an overplus of life and 
energy, not of the degeneracy of stag- 
nant emotions. It is an attempt at ex- 
pression, rather than satisfaction; it is 
alive and kicking, not a dead _ thing, 


frozen into a convention. And, as such, 
it challenges the academicians to show a 
similar fervor, an equal vitality. It sets 
one thinking; and anything that does 
that surely has its place in civilization. 

Men must experiment in art and in 
life. Some may wander east or west- 
ward from the beaten track, some reac- 
tionaries may even go back southward 
along the trail of the past. But a few 
push north, ahead of the rest, blazing 
out the way of progress for the race. 
Perhaps these Wild Beasts are really the 
precursors of a Renaissance, beating 
down a way for us through the wilder- 
ness. 

But there’s the contrast between their 
talk and their work! It doesn’t quite 
convince me yet. But, then, I’m not a 
painter, and perhaps none but a painter 
can understand. There’s my clue! And 
so, as a last resort, as the best way, too, 
I’ve bought a color box and brushes. I 
am going to try it out practically on can- 
vas. That's the only test. I’m going to 
be a Wild Beast myself! For, mind 
you, they do sell their paintings, and | 
may sell mine. Who knows! 

Gelett Burgess. 
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The Evolution of Architectural Ornament 
II. 


Ornament with a Foliage Basis—Miscellaneous Foliage of the Classic- 
Renaissance School 


There is little foliage ornament to be 
found in connection with Grecian archi- 
tecture (or with that of any of the pre- 
vious great architectural epochs which 
cannot be classified under the two heads 
already dealt with). Subsequently, how- 
ever, the very different; the 
foliage became more natural and more 
varied in its origin. The Roman spirit 
seems to have permeated it, as distinct 
from the Grecian, and the Roman spirit 
was one of freedom. Just, therefore, as 
the conventionalized work of the whole 
of the Roman and Renaissance periods, 
whether in Italy, France, Germany or 
England, had its origin in the earlier 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Grecian, so the 
naturalesque work of these same coun- 
tries was founded upon the native Ro- 
man, which appears to have evolved as 
a distinct and independent style of carv 
ing about the second century A. D. This 
is not to say that the work is wholly nat- 
uralesque, but it is based upon other 
than traditional forms, and, where con- 
ventionalization is attempted, it is the 
conventionalization of foliage which is 
indigenous to the country where the 
work was executed, or traditionally 
only so far as it goes back to Italy and 
Rome. 

In Roman work itself there appear to 
be three types of this foliage, all of 
which were revived at subsequent dates 
and in other countries in one form or 
another. Treating them not chronolog- 
ically, but according to classification, 
which may perhaps be novel, but which 
at the same time seems applicable, the 
first type—the purely natural—is illus- 
trated on the lower portion of a Roman 
column which now stands in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. The base is 


Case Was 


formed of acanthus and plain leaves al- 
ternately, but immediately above them 
there rises a branch of ivy, with leaves 
and berries springing perfectly natural- 
ly therefrom, and 
columns. 


twining round the 





Higher up, above a fluted section and 
a narrow band of reversed anthemion, 
the ivy leaf is found again, arranged this 
time somewhat conventionally, with a 
small bunch of berries where each leaf 
springs from between two others. Above 
again is a smaller band of leaves, but 
without the berries. These two 
bands represent a 
type of flat conven- 
tionalized treatment 


upper 


of a highly decora- 
tive character, which 
has survived to the 
present day, and is 
perhaps more fre- 
quently found now 
than it has been at 


any other period. It 
is illustrated again in 
hig. 57, which shows 
two large ram’s-head 
pseudo-lonic capitals 
now preserved in the 
British Museum. In 
each case the echinus 
of the capital, instead 
of being enriched 


with the egg and 
tongue, as is usual, 
has preserved its 


rounded contour, and 
has, carved upon this, 
a series of perfectly 
natural oak leaves 





and acorns, only 
imade_ decorative by 
arranging them so 
that each acorn ap- 


pears to spring from 


beneath a pair of Fig. 56. Roman 
; Column. 
leaves, in the same __ 
eth ; ladies fte Victoria & Albert 
way as ladies often siiemeegih. 
arrange leaves and 


flowers or berries on Christmas decora- 
tions by sewing them to a background. 
The carving is coarse and indicative of 
a late period of Roman work. 
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British Museum. 


The third great division of the Roman 
miscellaneous foliage is that of the 
wreath or swag, of which a small exam- 
ple is shown in Fig. 58, as it occurs upon 
the side of the urn from Syrenaica, 
which is preserved in the Greco-Roman 


FIG. 58. 


British Museum. 
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basement of the British Museum. In 
this instance the wreaths are supported 
by youthful figures and calves’ heads, but 
no rule in this laid 
down. 

The great point to note is 


respect can be 


that the 

















THE EVOLUTION OF 
wreaths themselves are always in high 
relief and consist of natural foliage and 
fruits. The fig and the olive play an 
important part; the appearance is actu- 
ally that of a rope of fruit and foliage 
suspended from each end. There is no 
attempt to conventionalize whatever, 
and frequently ribbons are found at the 
supports, showing pretty conclusively 
that these leaves are the representations 
in stone of a common form of 
tion with fruit itself. 

lhe scroll is also sometimes found in 
Roman work, but it is perhaps more 
prominent as based on the acanthus than 
as belonging to the school of miscellane- 
ous foliage. It does appear, however, 
in this connection in Byzantine work, 
and system of foliage orna 
ment springing from a center line. There 
are important types which will be found 
to be used to a large extent in the Ren 
aissance period, but for the moment at 
tention may be concentrated upon them 
as they appear on one of the byzantine 
shafts standing in the great piazza of 
St. Mark’s at Venice (lig. 59). The 
scroll upon the shaft itself may be de- 
scribed as double, the two side scrolls 
being symmetrical about a central panel, 
whose arrangement is axial. The leaves 
here are those of the vine, while grapes 
are the fruit. In the capitals, however, 
it is not so easy to distinguish what the 
leaves are intended for, but the arrange 
ment is again symmetrical. (ff course, 
the carving is of the Byzantine charac- 


dec Ta- 


SO does a 


ter, the background being incised. ‘This 
compels a certain amount of conven- 
tional treatment, as it is only by true 
carving that natural leaf, flower and 
fruit forms can be shown with their 


proper modeling. 

Each of the types of ornament thus 
established in Roman times was resus- 
citated during the Renaissance period 
and used in many countries and at dif- 
ferent times. As a general rule, it may 
be conceded that each was indicative of 
some particular period or of some indi- 
vidual artist’s work, the latter being in 
all probability of more influence than 
the former. It is well to take each type 
in the order in which it has been dealt 
with just now. 

Purely natural carving, illustrative of 
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leaves and flowers and fruit, is not found 
to a very large extent in Italy, but occa- 
sionally an example can be pointed to, 
it being in every case possessed of ex- 
treme beauty. The example taken for 
illustration (big. 60) occurs on a door 
in the Via S. Stefano, Bologna. ‘The 
door itself is enriched with panels, the 
ornamentation of which is in beaten 
bronze representing natural vine leaves 
and tendrils and 
bunches of small 
grapes in flowing 
patterns which de- 
part but little from 
the method of 
growth of the nat- 
ural vine. The 
marble jamb is 
also enriched with 
natural foliage, the 
border panel in 
this instance rep- 
resenting the lily. 
he work is alto- 
gether of the ut- 
most delicacy. 
though the design 
is controlled by the 


material used, the 
bronze admitting 
of much - finer 


treatment than the 
marble. 
When 
treatment, 
this, 


natural 
such as 
was attempt- 


ed in France or 
Belgium, it often 
lacked even the 


formality of being 
enclosed in a panel, 
as in the Italian 
example just cited, 
except in small in- 
stances, such as Fig. 959. 
the panels of the 
choir stalls of St. 
Gertrude, Louvain (Fig. 61), which 
are transitional from Gothic to Renais- 
sance in their general design. Here 
the enrichment is indicative of the 
oak leaf rather than any other, though 
the scroll springs from something which 
may perhaps be traced back to the acan- 
thus, and terminates in a volute which 





Pier 


Byzantine 
outside St. Mark’s, 
Venice. 
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is devoid of foliage entirely. The panels 
are all different, however, oak and vine 
leaves being employed more than any 
other. 

Some extremely fine confessional 
boxes, amongst the finest in the world, 
which line the whole of the walls of St. 
Loup, Namur, are illustrative of natural 
foliage unenclosed by a frame. They 
are carved in the freest possible way. 
In the one which is illustrated ( Fig. 62), 
the foliage is shown twining round the 
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FIG. 60. 


DETAILS OF 
Bologna. 

twisted column, and consists of all sorts 
of natural leaves and flowers in compar- 
atively low relief. The date of this work 
is about 1640; thus it is considerably 
later than that at Louvain, just referred 
to. 

Of about the same date, in all proba- 
bility, are the choir stalls in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Omer, near Calais (Fig. 63). 
Here the foliage is in even lower relief 
than at Namur, and is spread as a light 
pattern over the paneling, having much 
more the appearance of applied plaster 
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work on a flat surface than of what it 
really is—true wood carving, not applied 
at all, but with the general surface 
worked down below its level. Some peo- 
ple contend, and with considerable show 
of reason, that the absolutely natural 
representation of natural objects is bad 
artistically. At any rate, it cannot be 
questioned that, while it is exceedingly 
beautiful as used at St. Omer, it is hard- 
ly adapted for the material there em- 
ployed. In some architectural styles, the 
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VIA S. STEFANO 
tendency to perfectly natural representa- 
tion is considered to indicate a period of 
deterioration, however rich or however 
delicate the effect. On the other hand, 
while at Namur we have true oak carv- 
ing, the twisted columns themselves look 
weak, and are unsatisfying; while at 
St. Omer, though the carving looks as if 
it were applied or as if it would be bet- 
ter if executed in beaten metal, the 
structure lines are preserved and there 
is plenty of rest for the eye, giving an 
artistic sense of fitness to the whole. 
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FIG. 61. OAK PANEL, CHOIR STALLS, ST. GERTRUDE, 


Louvain. 

The wreath or swag became a much 
more prominent enrichment during the 
Renaissance period than the purely nat 
ural foliage. It has been used largely, 
particularly on great buildings and gen- 
erally in very high relief, and examples 
of it are to be found in all countries 
during their strongest Renaissance pe- 
riod. lig. 64 illustrates an example 
from a church in Rome, where it occurs 
in a frieze round the building, just be- 
neath the lower entablature and on a level 
with the capitals of the lower order. The 
swags are supported from knots of rib- 
bon, and have terminal drops which con- 
sist of fruit, just as do the wreaths or 
swags themselves, the segmental space 
above the latter being filled in with 
Cupids’ heads. The carving is entirely 
of a bold type, but yet not over-empha- 
sized, having, as is usual in Italy, a per- 
fect sense of relationship of part to 
whole, and not claiming too much atten- 
tion for itself. This class of carving 
does not seem to have been employed to 
sO great an extent in France as it was 
in England, but it was adopted there to 
a considerable degree, particularly in the 
work of Wren and his successors. The 
idea of the wreath had, however, reached 


England long previously. It is to be 
found in Elizabethan work, particularly 
on such tombs as that illustrated in Fig. 
65. which at one time stood in the Rolls’ 
Chapel in Chancery Lane, London, but 
disappeared when that chapel was de- 
stroyed some ten years ago. There is a 
wreath over each of the arched openings, 
suspended from the center by a head, 
and itself consisting almost entirely of 
fruit, amongst which grapes are prom- 
inent; but the wreath is not continuous, 
as in the greater examples, the fruit be- 





Fig. 62. A Confessional Box, St. Loup. 
Namur. 
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Fig. 63. Choir Stalls—St. Omer Cathedral. 
(Near Calais.) 


ing broken up into bunches. This method 
of treatment is somewhat uncommon in 
the actual swags, but it is often to be 
found, in English work, in the drops 
from their points of suspension, and 
similar treatment was _ occasionally 
adopted in France, an example being 
shown in the woodwork of the exter- 
nal door of St. Maclou at Rouen ( Fig. 
66). The grape again appears, as well 
as apples and other fruits of the dis- 
trict; in fact, its occurrence is so uni- 
versal, even in England, as to show that 
it must have been very much cultivated, 
as it still is, over a great part of Europe. 
It may be noticed in respect, of this illus- 
tration, that the white line represents 
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an ivory two-foot rule, which was placed 
against the door, to indicate its size, 
when the photograph was taken. The 
bunches of foliage here are quite dis- 
tinct, each bunch being tied round at the 
stalks, and all having the appearance of 
attachment to a central stem or rope. 
This work belongs to the end of the 
seventeenth century, and is contempo- 
raneous with that by Wren’s great car- 
ver, Grinling Gibbons, from whose 
studio an enormous amount of work was 
turned out, both in stone and wood. It 
is not all of the same type, for although 
the master exercised a general control, 
it is obvious that many hands were em 
ployed and that each gave his own indi- 
viduality to that which he carried out. 
Thus while there is a great deal of 
powerful stone-carved foliage, mainly 
wreaths, on the exteriors of the London 
churches, and particularly upon St. 


Fig. 64. Entrance to a Circular Church in 
Rome. 
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FIG. 66. EXTERNAL DOOR, ST. MACLOU. 
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Tomb, formerly in 


Chapel 


Elizabethan 
the Rolls’ 


Fig. 65. 


Loudon, 

Paul's Cathedral, there is an equally 
large amount of comparatively delicate 
wood carving in the interiors. In much 
of it the foliage is in the form of heavy 
swags, but occasionally it is natural- 
esque, though the swag or wreath sug- 
gestion generally underlies the design. 
This is the case with the carving upon 
the pulpit which now. stands in_ the 
Church of St. Margaret, Lothbury (Fig. 
which is, as it were, a combination 
of the purely natural treatment with the 
wreath. The carving is slight in char- 
acter, and the central portion stands 
right away from the background. As 
will be seen, there is a suspended wreath 
with its drops, as usual, but the flowers 
are lightly strung together and are of all 
descriptions, the r and lily being 
clearly indicated, while the grape occurs 
in the lower portion of the drop. 

The scroll has always been largely em- 
ployed in Renaissance foliage ornament. 
[t is admirably adaptable to either light 
or heavy treatment, but has been mostly 
introduced in a comparatively light form. 
An example of its use in early Italian 
work is shown in the frieze of the Flor- 
entine wall fountain (Fig. 68). The 
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main stem in this instance is little more 
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than a finely drawn line, the leaves and 
flowers being in relief and the scroll ter- 
minals being, in all cases, flowers. Al- 
most identically, the same treatment was 
copied in the French work of the Fran- 
cois 1. period, as may be seen in the well- 
known fireplace from the Chateau de 
Blois, illustrated in Fig. 69. While the 
scroll is somewhat more richly covered 
with leaves and the main stem scarcely 
so fine as in the early Florentine work, 
it still remains the most delicate piece 
of enrichment on this fireplace, which is 
perhaps somewhat over-elaborated above 
the frieze. Unfortunately, the photo- 
graph cannot represent the glowing 
color and gilt with which it is enriched, 
and by which, in the opinion of a con- 
siderable number of people, it is largely 
spoilt, being rendered thereby unneces 
sarily gaudy. 
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Oak Carving by 
front of pulpit—St. 
Lothbury. 


Grinling Gibbons on 
Margaret's 


Fig. 67. 
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Some Belgian treatments of the scroll 
are shown in lig. 70. The fireplace to 
the Burgomaster’s room in the Hotel de 
Ville at Brussels is made up of pieces of 
old wood carving, and, consequently, the 
lower and the upper frieze are not of 
quite the same character or date. The 
lower one partakes of the type already 
referred to, with the fine line in clear 
evidence, while in the upper scroll this 
has been almost covered with leaves, a 
sure indication of later work. The scroll 
upon the hanging decoration is modern, 
and is so confused in design as to com- 
pare badly with the older work, though 
in reality the brilliancy of the color and 
the perfection of the execution of the 
needlework prevent this defect from be- 
ing very noticeable. 

A modern English adaptation of the 
scroll upon a small scale is shown in 
lig. 71. It occurs as one of the panels 
in a screen separating the nave of St. 
Margaret's, Lothbury (close to the Bank 
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Fig. 6S. Florentine Wall 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


Fountain. 
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Chateau de Blois. 


Fig. Gv. 


Fireplace 


of England), from the Morning Chapel. 
The foliage is unrecognizable, and it is 
little more than a poor attempt to har- 
monize modern carving with the rich 
work of Grinling Gibbons, of which 
there is so much in this church. It is 
flat in treatment and not particularly 
well composed, the leaves being over- 
heavy in comparison with the flowers. 

Another description of free scroll 
treatment is that shown in Fig. 72, as 
enriching the irregular space at the side 
of the circular panel in a monument in 
the cloisters of S. Magno, 
Rome. This sort of thing was quite 
common in Italy, and was copied in the 
earlier Renaissance work of France and 
Belgium, but has not often been seen in 
England. The curves are all of a grace- 
ful character, and are designed so as to 
well cover the space without much inter- 
lacing or crossing, and use is made both 
of the cornucopia and dolphin in this 
particular instance, as well as of foliage 
branching form a slender stem. The 
tendency is to develop a liking for free 
curves and an appreciation for their 
beauty, which was satisfactory enough 
here. 


Gregoris 





THE 








Burgomaster’s Room, 


Fireplace in 
Hotel de Ville. 


Brussels. 


Later on, in France and in Belgium 
particularly, the pleasure of revelling in 
curved forms seems to have drawn the 
designers somewhat away from basing 
their work upon any structural center or 
line, and the scrolls and wreaths of the 
Rococo period, as illustrated in the door 


from the Grande Rue Notre Dame at 
Abbeville, shown in Fig. 73, indicate 


how far this tendency could be carried. 
The moulding of the upper panel is it- 
self designed with an outline of free cur- 
vature and enriched with foliage, while 
a wreath of natural flowers is wound 
round and round its upper portion in 
such a way as to suggest that the mould- 
ing is independent of the door, which, 
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of course, it is not; the effect is rich, but 
not quite satisfying when critically ex- 


amined. At the same time the leaves 
lost definite character. This is perhaps 
more clearly indicated in the Rococo 


gable at Malines, of which a sketch is 
given in Fig. 74, while the stems, if they 





can be called such, have’ themselves 
_— ———__— —F 
Fig. 71. Wooden Panel Screen, St. Margaret’s. 


Lothbury. 
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FIG. 72. PORTION OF A MONUMENT IN THE CLOISTER OF S. GREGORIS MAGNO. 
Rome. 
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Door 


Abbeville 


Rococo 
Notre 


Fig. 73. 


Grande Rue Dame, 


scroll terminations or form portions of 
the architrave mouldings of window 
openings, in one case, at least, of a con- 
torted form. This work was 
almost entirely confined to wood carving 
and plaster, in which latter material the 
gable at Malines has been carried out. 
It is most fitted for decorative work, a 
very fine example being the foot of the 
newel of the staircase in the older part 
of the well-known Hotel de l’Empereur, 
at Brussels, shown-in Fig. 75. Unfor- 
tunately, at the time when this sketch 
was made the proprietor was talking of 
rebuilding the older part of the hotel, 
so that possibly the staircase may now 
have been destroyed; if so, it is to be 
hoped that this newel has been pre 
served or introduced into a new stair- 


class of 


case. 

Panel decoration, based upon a center 
line, though rare in true Classic work, 
was the most important of all during 
the period of the Italian Renaissance. In 
many instances it illustrates very clearly 
the well-known fact that the early Ren- 
aissance workers were primarily gold 
and silversmiths and accustomed to dec- 
orating metal work in repousée. Conse- 
quently, it is frequently found, as is 
shown upon the side panels of the mon 
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ument ilustrated in lig. 76, and likewise 


in those of the Florentine wall fountain 
(lig. 68), already referred to, that the 
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Fig. 75. Staircase Newel, Hotel de 


Brussels. 


V’Empéreur. 




















THE EVOLUTION OF ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. 27 
foliage rises like a plant from a vase, which exists in Italy is extraordinary, as 
while other vase forms are introduced compared with the effect produced. The 
here and there upon the center line. cost must have been excessive, as deli 
They never occur, however, in the side cate work like this, executed in a hard 
scrolls; these, as indicated in this in- material, such as marble, and appearing 
stance and also in the small portion of as if it stood upon a flat background 
the enrichment of a doorway of the which had to be worked down from a 
Church of Sta. Maria Novella at Flor higher surface, must have been exces- 
ence (lig. 77), are all of foliage, with sively costly, the process being neces 
leaf, but sometimes with flower termi sarily slow. The workmanship, it need 
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FIG. 74. ROCOCO GABLE. 
Malines. 
nals. The line of the scroll is fine, and hardly be said, was always of the very 
the leaves are of varying but always highest character. 
heavier relief, giving an effect like that Figs. 78 and 79,. showing panels from 
of knotted lace to the surface. The date Modena and Padua, respectively, illus- 
can be traced with considerable accuracy trate how the main stem gradually be- 
by noting to what extent the main line is came obscured by covering it with fol- 
obscured by the covering leaves, and iage, but in each case the almost univer- 
whether anything else besides foliage, sal idea of growth has been indicated, 
such as cornucopiz or masks, are intro- the foliage rising either from a vase or 
duced. The amount of this decoration froma bunch of leaves, suggesting a root 
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Fig. 76. Italian Monument, C. 1480 A. D. 
(From a cast in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.) 
at the foot, and terminating with a cen- 
tral flower which in these instances takes 
the form of the Anthemion, though it 
does not universally do so. It is some- 
times possible to recognize the flowers 
which have been conventionalized and 
the foliage also, but this again is by no 
means invariable. A considerable amount 
of freedom is displayed, and the design- 
ers have taken a large amount of license, 
so that, except that one recognizes that 
the forms are naturalesque, there is no 

more to be said. 
A fine example of a rightly decorated 
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Italian altar-tomb now stands in_ the 
north transept of Dol Cathedral, in Brit- 
tany. The pilasters carrying the entab 
lature to the altar and also those carry 
ing the main entablature are both deco- 
rated on the central line system but the 
enrichment of the smaller pilasters is not 
carved but formed by incising the marble 
and filling the hollows with a black sub 
stance level with the marble face, thus 
giving the effect of an inlay. Occasional 
examples are to be found of the inlaid 
material, consisting of colored marble, 
but, as a general rule, a black composi 
tion is used. Where it is employed ex 
ternally, lead has sometimes been found 
to have replaced the composition. 


G. A. T. Middleton, A. R. 1. B. A. 
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Fig. 77. Enrichment of Jamb of Principal 
Doorway, Sta. Maria Novella, Florence. 
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Pilaster in the 
the Duomo Modena. 


Chapel of 





Fig 





7%. Portion of a Pilaster in the South 
Transept Doorway, Sta. Giustina, 


Padua. 
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THE WHITEHALL BUILDING EXTENSION. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
View from the corner of West Street and Battery Place, showing the present Whitehall 


Building, 19 stories high, overtopped by the new 3l-story structure, extending through 
from West to Washington Street, now in course of construction. 














The American 


Insti- 


aA. 2. A. tute of Architects issued 
CIRCULAR OF a circular of advice 
relative to the conduct 

ADVICE of architectural compe- 
RELATIVE TO titions, which went into 
COMPETITIONS effect March 380 of this 
year. In it that body 

defines its position as follows: “The Insti- 
tute does not presume to dictate the owner's 
course in conducting competitions, but aims 


to assist him by advising the adoption of 
such methods as experience has proved just 
ind wise.”’ 


This circular, the mandatory instructions of 
which 


are binding on all members of the In- 
Stitute who enter competitions is a clear, 
businesslike and comprehensive statement of 


the important 
architectural 


many factors entering into 
The 


and 


competitions 
prete rred 


limited form 


of cognpetition is the employ- 
ment of a 
For 


five 


professional adviser strongly 
urged. 
least 


chosen by 


work of importance 


some of 


a jury of at 
architects, whom 


the 


may be 
competitors, is advised and, 
in addition, when necessary, an expert on the 
special problem involved 
work a jury of 
We reprint below 
relative to 


For less important 
sufficient. 
the mandatory instructions 
competitions to which the 
Institute will give its sanction: 


three is deemed 


alone 


“The approval of the Institute must be 
withheld from a competition 

(a) If it appear that the program is not 
in consonance with the law; 

(b) Unless the program excludes from the 
competition all persons who cannot in ad- 
vance establish to the satisfaction of the 


owner their competence to design and execute 
the work; 


(c) Unless the program provides for a pro- 
fessional adviser as called for in Article 2, 


or for a competent jury as called for in 
Article 7, or for both; 

(d) Unless the program constitutes definite 
contracts explicitly covering all the points 
set forth in Article 10. 

Exceptions to Articles (b), (c) and (d) 
may be made only when and in so far as 


their provisions are contrary to law. 


Competitions held by the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States under the 
Tarsney Act and International competitions 


do not require the approval of the Institute. 


An appeal from the decision of any sub- 
committee may be made to the Standing 
Committee on Competitions of the American 
Institute of Architects and thence to the 
Board of Directors.” 

The problem of the 

.: cornice, especially on 

THE CROWN the buildings in the 

OF THE crowded precincts of 
oe the city, where the 

SKYSCRAPER architecture of the 


houses is confined to 

mere embellishment of 
remains in a chaotic con- 
While infinite pains have been taken 
to accommodate features and details of dif- 
ferent historic periods to contemporary con- 


the 
dition. 


visible front, 


ditions with some degre of success, the 
treatment of the crowning member of the 
tall building remains the bete noir of the 
designer. Even such progressive architects 


as Louis H. Sullivan, Cass Gilbert and Rob- 
ert D. Kohn have done little towards solving 
the problem. 

Below we print 


what, in our opinion is a 
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Fig. 1 
garded as useless and defective 


step in 
Charles 
English 
country 


of his 
ideas 


gestions 
architect 
scientious 
mental 


ent. 


commended 


should 


in a new 


Could 
ture of 
own defense, 


many 


be the 
justifying 
in traditional 
is with 
necessity 
The skyscraper, 
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on 
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cornice, re 
aesthetically 


author, Mr. 


al., is an 


came to this 


practice 
if all his 


as his sug 
profession of the 
need of con- 
and swift 
does at pres- 
which are 
architects 


a rolling 


architectural fea- 
speak in its 
feature of so 
would probably 
difficulty, in 


founded 


eature that it 
question its 
modern design. 


instance 
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every detail of historic design may 


legitimately be questioned, and particularly 


magnified details from thi venerable 
rs.”’ 
Though instances do occur, where prae 


shade and shelter are secured from the 


f 


of the classical cornice, it is doubtful 
hether this aspect has much to do with its 
‘al adoption on high buildings Is there 
fact, a single practical advantage which 


be urged in favor of the spreading cor- 


usually feund crowning a skyscraper? 


he other hand, there can be no doubt 


its practical disadvantuges are numer 
What, for instance, could be mor un- 


satisfactory structurally, than the eccen 


loads and complicated framing, con 


d with the support of a heavy over 
ging mass, which at its best, DOES 
NOTHING, is of dubious effect, artistically 


Which places purely optional weight 


it decreases rather than increases the 


general stability of the building That this 
matter of undesirable load is recognized, is 


vious from the use of painted shams, “just 
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A type of cornice placed below the 


“‘skyline’’ and balanced by a visible mass 


suggested as better design (with a 


cornice) than Fig. 1 In this type, the cornice 
develop a practical purpose as a balcony 
and affords scope for new departures in design. 
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ike stone, upon buildi 








evidently not been the 


would here disclaim any 





















1st metal in the i 
presented in honest 
Surely stone leta s 
teria ipanbie | Z TT 
erits 
Whatever may b i 
nice, lt is iiways hor 
some feature, particularly 
ges There mu be 
ive not, at one time 
politely perhaps, the fact 
e! gz a neighbor's 
A f xample 
painfu expedients ) 
\ en no ngenulty 
True many buildings would 
\ Wa surface next the oundarY lines 
vere not for the insistent demand of the 
ni erminating above True, too, it is 
hat much tluab ight is lost for lis sam 
reason. 
American cities ar infortunately able to 


Ww many instances of the unbalanced ef 


fects due to prominent cornices appearing on 


only one or two faces of buildings in full Fig. 3 Type of cornice which crushes the 

view. Even where conditions permit a con upper windows and frankly fails to terminate 
} ’ ' build architecturally An attached feature neither 

t 1u S I ( mw 1 rely does the yuli¢ . 

easstiaiat ‘paseiaeiie- Ec “sities na : useful or truly decorative 

ng appear truly plumb—a result not unex 

pected, when one onsiders that the eye, instinct, does not seem aesthetically satis- 

traveling upwards from a base thinned to fied without in apparent counterbalance 


ts limit, cannot pass the great cornice over- 


above a projecting cornice, and as this is an 


hang to anything above substantial enough ordinary structural requirement, it appears 
» correct the illusion Probably the best to be logical that the cornice should not form 
ffects occur where the cornices form. sub- the sky-line. 

ordinate features only and are well below the The habit of using strongly defined cor- 

sky-line The eye, either from custom or by nices is exercising a bad influence on the 
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FIG. 4. 


CHAOS IN CORNICETOWN. 


Many minds make many a cornice, but fail to secure the quiet charm of traditional “horizon- 
tal’ design. With cornices eliminated and ‘‘verticals’’ the main motive, rugged mass and fretted 
skyline’ hold infinite possibilities for beauty. 
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appearance of buildings of 
frontage numerous. 
Usually there is little or no regard for har- 
mony or continuity of level of adjacent cor- 
A few years ago the Architectural 
Record published an article on the value of 


cities, as tall 


single become more 


nices. 
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Prudential Buffalo, N. Y 


Fig. 5. 
An experiment in substituting a receding open- 
work treatment in place of the overhanging 
cornice. 
illustrations showed strongly that there is 


Building, 


aesthetic value, too, in continuity of street 


cornices. Continuity is perhaps’ beyond 
hoping for in these individualistic days, and 
the remedy for jerky vanishing lines would 


seem to be in restraint of the cornice habit. 
Seen from the street, it cannot be said that 
the high cornice gives any great amount of 
however carefully detailed it 
be, whilst the ponderous members must form 
a source of wonder, ‘f not of humor, to the 
spectator who views them from a high level. 

Conditions limiting the architect to-day, 
especially in tall buildings, appear to demand 
that the of projecting architectural 
features should be restrained. 
stitute found in recessing. It would appear, 
too, that the upper stories of high buildings 
might more built on 
planes and so express outwardly the gradu- 


pleasure, may 


custom 


and a sub- 


generally be receding 
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ally reducing 


above 


weight of the 
thoughts lead the 
that a truer 
the skyscraper 
jecting omitted, 
and the lines allowed to 
dominate, unaffected by the abrupt and limit- 
ing cornice The 


pleasant 


structure. 


The 
writer to the con- 
architectural 
would be 


clusion crown to 
gained if the 
could be entirely 
powerful 


pro- 
cornice 
vertical 


edge. designer might then 


find scope for fancies in pierced 


parapets and other open-work, expressing 
protection and enclosure of the roof, and 
above all, gain a restful merging of the mass 
of the structure into infinite space 

Before the bill which 


the House as rasser 

BILL FOR 1 1 u e ha pa 1 

for a National Commis- 

NATIONAL sion of Fine Arts be- 
FINE ARTS comes a law, if it does 
commen SOOO me, % mer Oo 
course be much chang- 

ed But that this bill 

should have originated in the House, and 


have been passed by it, distinguishes it from 


} 


many bills of a 


generally like purpose that 
have gone before, and puts into the hearts 
of the measure’s friends an exceeding hope 
fulness The bill as passed by the House 
authorizes the appointment by the President 


of a permanent Commission of the Fine Arts, 
to be 


coniposed of seven artists of repute, 
who shall serve without compensation for 
four years It shall advise in the selection 
of models for statues and monuments to 


be erected under th 
States, 


authority of the United 


regarding the irtists to execute 


these works, and upon any question of art 
upon which the President or any commit- 
tee of either house shall ask its judgment 
Further, it shall determine the location of 


statues and monuments in the streets and 
District of 
expenses of the Commission, an 
36,000 is allowed. 


bound to 


public squares of the 


For the 


Columbia 


annual 
Neither 
act in 
mission 


appropriation of 
President nor Congress is 


accordance with the advice the Com 
This 

and gentle bill—the 

beginning, but no fol- 

fate of previous measures of the 


who heard the debate upon 


gives would seem to be a 


very mild 
of a 


lowed the 


simplest sort 


one who has 


sort, or 


this bill, 


can overlook the significance of its being a 
beginning and of its having passed the 
House. It should perhaps be noted that 


Mr. McCall, who as chairman of the 
Committee presented the bill, 


Library 


some 


received 


of his best support from the speeches of 
a congressman from Texas and of a con- 
gressman from Wisconsin. These men 


spoke with great earnestness in the bill's be- 


half. And that is a reminder that in the 








NOTES AND 
upper house, quite incongruously as. one 
might think, the senator from raw Nevada 


recognized as the main de- 


this 


been 


has long 
pendence for legislation of kind. 
Apropos of the recent 


discussions in this de- 


BILL FOR partment of harmony in 
Street architecture, the 

HARMONIOUS . , 
Commissioners of the 
STREETS District of Columbia 


have been working over 
a bill designed to secure 
result As drawn, the bill 


such a 


provided 
that with the consent of {% per cent. of the 


property owners, any street or part of a 
street might be subjected to special building 
regulations The regulations to be thus 


established might include alterations and re 


pairs, the prohibition of business structures 


from residential neighborhoods, the establish- 


ment of a building line, ete The Commis 
Ssioners could veto building materials and 
even the architectural design of dwellings, 
stores iffice buildings, theatres or apart- 


“The idea,”’ 


“is to give to the whole 


ments says Municipal Journal, 
city a beautiful and 
harmonious appearance The measure 
that 
sioners have designated any street or section 


f 


for the enforcement of 


pro- 


vides within a year after the Commis- 


these regula- 


special 


tions any one who has not given consent and 


who claims to have been deprived of his 


] 


property rights can tell his story in the Court 


of Appeals.” Streets would be known as 


‘Class A streets” and “Class B streets’? and 


the Commissioners would favor the former in 


recommendations for street improvements 


This goes further than any attempt previous- 
ly made in the United States to secure by 


ordinance harmony in the construction along 


a street. But Washington's special needs 


in this respect, and special shortcomings, 
nake it a good place to try the experiment. 


The March dinner of 
the Brooklyn Chapter 


of the A I A. was 


DINNER OF 


made notable by some 

BROOKLYN especially interesting 

ARCHITECTS speeches and discus- 
sion, The latter had 

to do in part with the 

ocation for Brooklyn’s new Court House, 


1 matter of hardly 
question 
Court 


than the 
of the proper location for the new 
House in Manhattan. Henry C. Car- 
rel, the president of the chapter, voiced his 
objection to the selected site as off the 
of natural This 

natural -planning 


less contention 


line 
made a 
talk by 


development 
opening for city 


city-planning 
1t city 
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other speakers, and on that subject, too, 
there were differences of view. President I. 
K. Pond, of the A. I. A., pointed out that 


development, 
LaFarge, 


should be city 


transformation; C. Grant 
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Fig. 6. Broadway-Chambers, New York City. 
A gradually reducing mass, with verticals pre- 
dominating, takes the place of increased mass 
and horizontal termination of the upper story. 


president of the Architectural League, de- 
clared that the chief obstacle to city-plan- 
ning just this fear, that the city 
to be turned over to something that could 
not be understood. The planning must, 
therefore, be practical first of all. J. Stew- 
art Barney thought it was all a mistake to 


was was 


talk about what European cities had done 
and hold them up as models He thought 
that New York had troubles all her own— 
new conditions and new problems. E. M. 


Bassett, of the Public Service Commission, 








THE 


believe 1 


that the 


With the constitution. He thought there 


was not much ust n planning the super 
structure until the egal foundation was 
satisfactory He criticized the condemna 


tion law so severely that the 


take active me 


Chapter de 


cided to asures to try to get 


a better one Park Commissioner Stover 
told of some of the improvements he was 
going to try ftor—a public stadium along 
the shore of the Hudson, from Seventy-st 

ond Street to One Hundred and Twenty 
ninth, and an open air theatre and stadiun 


on Amsterdam Avenue, adjoining the City 


College grounds. For this George B. Post 
has made a design and a public spirited 
citizen has offered S100,000, 

Photographs rf the 
New Palace it Tokio 
THE NEW Japan, built for His 
Royal Highness, the 

PALACE, Ad 
Crown Prince, must 
TOKIO five most of us t 
shock They have been 


sent to the American 
Chief Archi 
who is director of 
Household 


Institute of Ari 
tect, 


hitects by the 


Tokuma Katayama, 


works of the Imperial Depart 


ment and an honorary member of the 


American Institute Five of the twelve 


photographs are reproduced in the March 
number of “Art and Progress.’” They show 
a stone building of the French Renaissance. 


Interior views show a Moorish 


library ‘‘as it would be 


smoking 
room, an English 


conceived in 


France,” and other apartments 
as French translations of the Italian 
Renaissance One looks in vain for a Japa- 
nese tone, or even anything Eastern. Chairs 
are the most conspicuous feature of the in 


1 


and heavy candelabra otf 
Mar- 


ibout it to 


terior furnishing, 
the 
shall 
“Art 


Palace 


interior decoration James Rush 


contributes a few notes 
and Progress." As he says, the New 


will inevitably be the mode 


style in Japan for many 


houses of the 


public 


and import 
ant private future.” To en- 


cheerfu 


dorse his 


hope that the hoice of 
the very foreign style was wise and may 
lead eventually to a new, national, and 


higher note in Japanese 
Irving K Pond, 
A I. A., before the 


recently 


architecture, is not 
President of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, 
said “In these 


easy 
days of conserva 
tion, the architects should be the con- 


servators of our national sentiment in art, 
added—and 
this reads pointedly, indeed, when one puts 
it in New 


‘There those « 


of our national idealism.”’ He 


connection with the Palace, 


was a movement by ‘“oncerned 
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to employ European architects to design 
after the European manner, the great build 


ngs for the coming international exposition 


in Japan. The American Institute of Arch 

tects and certain art societies considered the 
propriety of addressing a communication to 
the Mikado ‘suggesting that in the interest 


f art and the eternal fitness of things, the 


tuildings be done by Japanese irchitects 
after the manner of their own art!” It may 
be noted that those who live in glass houses 
neahing ourselves, though they may not 
throw stones ive exceptiona po inities 
I i iit mpservat n 
An ppe fou the 
preservation t the 
A LETTER hurches of France, for 
TO thelr architectural 
bpeauty which was 


TOUCH 


lately published n Le 
Figaro, makes 

reading even here 
phine Peladan, and her 
is addressed to “‘Monsieur le Maire.” It is 


a very long letter, but it nowhere rants It 


Writer was Jost 


serves that a church “is not solely a place 

The 
neeting 
Athene, but 


is still visited by multitudes, not a man of 


f worship; it is also in edifice 


ago ceased to he " 


Parthenon long 


place for the adorers of Pallas 


whit for its 
What foreigner, be he 


whom cares a intique goddess. 


protestant rr seven 


itheist, comes to Paris without visiting 


Notre Dame? Temple and cathedral repre 
sent an universal interest, and Beauty is per- 
haps the only name for truth that is under 


stood by all that the 


the 


men.” Then it recites 
ordered 


churches It 


Chamber of Deputies has not 


destruction of the 
said, “We will not 


t adds, “what would 


has just 


repair them’’—you know, 


happen to your house 


repaired it The statement 
build 


communes,’ 


that “the cost of keeping up church 


nay’ be assumed by the 


neans little, the letter writer thers 


says, for 


is no compulsion, and in any case could 


the commune of Longpont, she 


ontrive to keep up the magnificent 





priory that has made it famous the world 
over? Then, making in appe for the 
preservation of the hurches, she says: “Do 
you want France to be embellished only 
With dwelling houses, with nothing monu 


nental to remind us of our days of ancient 


glory? Your grandfather, perhaps, loved the 
emperor, and do not you cherish the old 
and his St Helena medal” 
loved Christ; 


love of 


man’s sword 


ancestors should we 
that 


what is to 


Our 
blush for 


why 


before being 


theirs 


sure 


replace it? Would you de- 














VOTES 


molish the rriomphe andthe 


Ven 


dome Column rut ft hatred Bonaparte 


Then don't demolish vour ech ) Poo much 
of the French pirit Ss 1 rpora | n Lose 
ston too much Fret tbo built then 
1 vd ) s to I n enius 
vile ! nites 1 weauty When 
| i o K ‘ et 1 thing 
ven t God Ke cs n we 
peal ) h integrity I n ritory 
et 1 in ice rvti a4 n t luren 
es Our ene es W 1 me r have 
| do lat yu een 1 to do 
‘ Ve the Prussians wo | y vour 
rch \n i iment rf i rf 
05 permits t ymin s that ike over 
nurcene to issun Sefu poss sion 
building and ground whenever a hure 
| tinues its religious fu tion The lette 
‘ tha repairs cannot b nade, God's 
” at least left to God zract ‘Let 
ed ¢ dit t th ! endure ts 
isl Don't stoop to the dirty trade if 
noclast, the pries igliness. Let 
| re cle roving Even a bu 
~ in rch o re t st b fd 
ta rves to reca the splendors of the 
pas 
rh npression W n 
the Great City, with s 
NEW YORK light colored. owering 


IN 
PROVINCIAL 
EYES 


provincial n 


pu 


erhaps 


Hub of the uni- 


province! 


hens of America and 


We may waive the point His description is 
st if the impressio nade on the pr 
Vincial mind nd puts ve ind in 
teresting ways He yegins lilosophically 
After a the exist ) t t i 
rise and gq \ ) A g i | n nd 
veautiful urban center the i ‘ 

t lominant not of th I lern world Ss 
was, t be ure hrough the incient 
story of the race There has always 

een yr city that represented a_ given 

nati ind practically swayed its destinies.” 


The Listener was thinking this the 
tther day, strolling down Broadway 

Ever since his reporter days, as a newspaper 
man in various fields of duty, had he been 
chronicling and commenting upon the prog- 
ressive downward tendency of Tammany’s 
city; and lo, here was Manhattan more over- 
whelming in size and population, more won- 


AND 


COMMENTS 


derful in = archite 
Vision upward in 
n Lhe nanagen 
which was ten 





tur splendor, in 
skyscrapers, mort 
lent of the street 
fold increased, cle 





anlier, 


iver, more deally metropolitan t n eve 
lently the nighty ty has ymnie 
such a world nu us, such a world i s 
indeed, tha ike the ean it absorbs iat 
th generations of nen m aqump into it 
with ¢ and vstill tosses its vitalizing sult 
waves to the sunlight as bravely and roya 
is though ten thousand fleets of bosses had 
t swept over it in vain Broadway 
Was handsome, genial and hospitable The 
Flatiron building, the keynote of contem- 
porary New York, loomed up afar through 
he mist like the bows of some magic colos- 
sal steam craft of the future, prophetic of 
the incalculable achievement to come of 
American wealth and invention And next 
Madison Squa opened upon the view, a 
few blocks further up All the world loves 
Madison Square. Although it is of late just 
i little aging—for New York—a little seedy 
mn othe southern ad and a trifle vulgar, 


vith the 


Vergrown 


clumsy tall ec 


lock 


tower, 


emphasizing, in ts every line, its simple 
notive of outdoing, in mere height and mere 
bigness; and with its vis-a-vis, the packing 
box building, which has supplanted the 

issic Fifth Avenue Hotel, designed on the 
same bullying motive—still, if there were 
thing seedy or vulgar cheek-by-jowl with 
i the beauty and magnificence, it would 
not be New York.” To add one more pro- 
Vincial thought, it has often seemed to the 
Writer that, in walking through New York's 
showier streets, one gets the sense of a 
nob musie that is New York's own It is 
an urban paean The notation of the ris 
in the jagged skyline of great towering 
buildings; and the roar of the street's traffic, 
conveying consciousness of the power and 
night of the city, 1s the Dase accompaniment. 


ARCHITECTS 
PROPOSE 
MEDALS FOR 
CLIENTS 
the American 
i," 
of the 
the 
stretches 


hope Ar! 
dent 


courage 


says 


owr 


it 


gre 


the citizens must 


Institute 


ro give medals to the 
mwwhners of good looking 
tenements and apart- 
ment houses, rather 
t n to the architects 
who design them, is the 
tactful purpose of the 
New York Chapter of 


of 
1iold W. Brunne 
build 

thre 


make 


and 


1ers 
of 


streets, 


to 


pass, 


Architects 


r, the 
ers ( 
ugh 
them 


“The 


presl- 


Chapter, “that the plan may en- 


if the 
which 


a lit- 
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humane and livable.””. The medals 
awarded for the 


street 


tle more 
are to be meritorious 
tenement 
height and of 
than six 


most 


designs for the facades of 


houses less than six stories in 


apartment houses more stories 


high, and the competition is made the more 
interesting since it is in a measure retro- 
active, any such houses erected within two 


years of the award being eligible. The plan 


may not lead to very radical or general bet- 
terment of aspect, but whatever help it gives 
welcome; and if 


will be long persisted in, it 


may do a good deal. 


Lodge, F 
Pennsyl- 


The Grand 
and A. M. of 


Vania, proposes to build 


MASONIC 
HOMES 
COMPETITION 


a home for aged and 


infirm members, and 


Wives, widows and or- 


phans of members of 


the Masonic Fraternity, 


upon a= site Elizabethtown mn 


adjoining 
the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Harri The 
Lodge comprises 
about 240 are 
for the buildings ultimately to be 
for the Home. These, 
upwards of eighty, 
building for community 


between Lancaster and sburg. 


tract 


957 





here owned by the 


acres, of which reserved 


required 
estimated to number 
will comprise a central 
life, sixty to seventy 
cottages, chapel, hospital, schools, service 
buildings, etc. 


The Grand Lodge has placed this project in 


the hands of a “Committee on Homes,” with 
fult authority to engage an architect and 


with construction 
To procure a 


proceed 
general plan for the 
architect for 
costing $350,000, a 


group 


and an initial constructions 


competition has been es- 
will be con- 
Warren 
Pennsylvania. 


tablished by the committee and 
ducted with the advice of 
P. Laird, of the 

The 
vited 


pecially 


Professor 
University of 
restricted to in- 
whom 


competition will be 
three of 


and 


architects, will be es- 
selected paid, while others will 


those of the 
and 


be chosen from 
field 


ipproved by the 


among 
enter 


open 
who may be 
This 


architects of such 


who desire to 


committee approval 


will be given only to 


nature, experience and reputation in the 
execution of large work that no hesitation 
would be felt in their selection under a 
method of direct appointment As this 
might exclude younger practitioners whose 


value to the 
msider ap- 


ability in design would be of 


competition, the committee will c 


Plications from ‘‘associated architects,” if a 
member of such association be qualified as 
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above 


blanks are to be ob- 
from the Grand Master 

A competitive fee of $SO00 will be 
(a) each of the _ three 
architects, and _ (b) 
rank 
each of 


Application 
tained 
paid to 
invited 

three 


especially 
each of those 


others who highest in the 


Also to 


judgment. 


these will be paid such 


traveling expenses as may have been in- 


curred by examination 
of the 

The 
Required drawings will be 


him in a preliminary 
Site, 
June 18, 1910. 


as few and simple 


competition will close 
as possible. 


Judgment will be rendered by a jury com- 


posed of Professor Laird and two architects 
to be chosen 

The appointed 
be at the rate of 6 per 


by the competitors. 


architect’s commission will 
cent under the 
statement of American In- 


stitute of Architects, 


practice of the 
and he will also re- 
ceive for the use of his 
studied, the sum of $1,000 


group plat is re- 


Programs will be issued to duly invited 
competitors 

Request for blank forms to be used in ap- 
idmission to the competition 
addressed to Hon. George Ww. 


Master, Masoni 


plying for 
should be 
Guthrie, Grand 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Te mpie, 


An architectural con- 


dition on Washington 


Street in Boston has 


MAKING 
DESIGNERS 


been described in the 


following weird but 
NERVOUS graphic verbiage by a 
writer in the Archi- 
tectural Review: ‘‘Al- 


ready,” he says, “one margin of the Sacred 


Street of the Cowpath carries a tall facade 


largely composed of flowing outlines, circular 


mask-like faces and rare 


growths, 


forms, smiling 


exotic vegetable while a half dozen 


‘picture-theaters’ have even more latterly 


Diossomed out with smiling lk 


prous fronts in 


most eviscerated plastications of the 


Philadelphia Lubinesque.’ But the shame 


presses still deeper and nearer to Boston's 
nestling close under the 
the Old 


omitorites’ of cast 


most holy of holies 
that 


Church, are two ‘V 


shadow of sacrosanct museum, 
south 
cement, in a shape 


Nouveau! 


and design flagrantly Art 
Shades of the Fathers, 


this come to be?” The Boston 


Pilgrim 
how did 
Transcript, stirred by the arraignment, 


notes 


with sad bewilderment: “This is the Transit 
reward for avoiding the 
‘Public pups’ on the 


dear! Ideals are 


Commission's 
of the 
Common.” Dear, 


repe- 
tition Library 
getting 


very exacting 























The Efficient Electric Generator for the Country 


Made by the General Electric Company 


Year by year the most desirable loca- 
tions for country homes are being taken 
up by men of the city who have enough 
of this world’s goods to spend the re- 
mainder of their lives in ease and com- 
fort. Once a man has tasted of city life, 
the mark of the town 1s stamped indeli- 
bly into his soul. He will never be con- 
tent to ride behind the old bay team 
again—the automobile will hurry him 
along the highways; he will never be 
patient to wait for the slow mails—the 
telephone will ever stand at his elbow to 
keep him in immediate touch with his 
friends; never again the coal stove in 
every room; the water to be pumped 
from well and cistern; vanished forever 
the sickly light from dangerous oil lamps. 
he country home of to-day must have 
all the conveniences of a city residence, 
and, at the same time, be located by 
mountain and stream, hill and dale, fell 
and wold—yet not too far from the con- 
venient trolley or steam railroad line. 

In nearly every these modern 
country homes must be designed with all 
the conveniences of bath rooms, shower 
baths, running water and adequate sewer 
systems, the water being supplied by a 
pumping station or a small reserve'r lo- 
cated so that the water pressure is the 
result of a natural fall or gravity. Run- 
ning water is an absolute necessity for 
country estates, and ways and means to 
get a steady supply of good water should 
be considered and planned before the 
architect even begins his work. Often, 
where pumping stations are used, the 
tanks are located close up under the roof 
the house, and sometimes they are 
concealed in the body of the windmill 
itself, giving the mill a decided old Dutch 
effect. In other cases a buried tank 1s 
‘ombined with a compressed air system 
to supply running water. 


case 


But the man with the hall-mark of the 
city demands more than a complete water 
system in his house. He must have elec- 
tric lights, electric power in a small way, 
ani electricity for heating and cooking 
purposes. While a number of country 
homes are conveniently located near 
towns or cities having current to sell and 
can, consequently, be supplied with plenty 
of electricity, a large number are not so 
favorably located and must generate 
their own electricity. A few, a very few, 
fortunate as to water 
power which can be harnessed to sup- 
ply an abundance of electrical power for 
all purposes, but by far the greater ma- 
jority must get their electricity from 
engine-driven generators. 

The old type of belted or direct-con- 
nected steam-engine generating set, with 
boiler plant, is far, indeed, from being 
an ideal source of power for summer 
houses, Most of the gas-engines of small 
horse-power are single or two-cylinder 
engines, in which each explosion causes 
a sudden jerk to the generator and pro- 
duces uneven speed and flickering elec- 
tric lights. 

Gas-engine-driven electric light sets 
for country homes have been produced, 
combining a gas-engine and a genera- 
tor, selected without discrimination from 
separate manufacturers. The results 
have been far from satisfactory. The op- 
portunity for filling a need appealed to the 
General Electric Company, whose engi- 
neers have been for years developing and 
producing successful gasolene electric 
lighting outfits, complete, for the use of 
the government. Their research and ex- 
periment has resulted in the development 
of lighting sets of several corvenient 
sizes. The smallest will furnish current 
for about 2,400 candle-power in the new 
Mazda electric incandescent lamps, and 


are SO possess 
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the largest size will supply current for all 
the lamps, heating devices, small motors, 
ete., which would be used about a coun 
trv estate 

Where these small generating sets are 
to be used, the 
apart a small power-house or a portion 
ot the garage for their installation. They 


1] 


architect usually sets 


take up only a small space, the switch 
board being installed wherever conven 
ient. The lttle engine is “cranked” like 
an automobile, and, once started, will 
run for days without any further atten 
tion than an occasional replemshing of 
fuel and oil supply. The gas-engine, 
having tour evlinders, drives the genet 
ator steadily, producing a steady current 
of electricity and no annoying flickering 
of the hghts. These gasolene engines 
are of the very highest tvpe. They are 
very economical in the use of fuel, and, 
being built simply and compactly, there 
is little danger of the machinery break 
ing down or needing repairs. 

Electricity is now practically indis 
pensable on a country estate. First and 
foremost, it 1s necessary for lhghting 
purposes, and, next, it offers an abund 


a ggg 
SS 


GASOLENE ENGINE 
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ance of sate and economical power In 
the house, electricity drives the fans, 
vacuum cleaners, elevators, laundry ma 
chinery, retrigerating plants and a dozen 
and one domestic apphances tor butting 
ands grinding, polishing and sewing, 
sharpening, etc. In the kitchen it is now 
used to a great extent for heating and 
cooking, and, in tact, a number ot homes 
are equipped with electric kitchens 
Wherein all the cooking and kitchen 
work 1s done by electricity. 


\bout the grounds and the barns, 


electric power is a great convenience. It 
will drive all the farm machinery. Gas 


olene electric generating sets furnish an 
abundant supply of current for charging 
the batteries of electric automobiles and 
launches, or for charging the ignition 
batteries of gasolene velicles here 
the water system depends upon a power 
driven pump. No better source of powet 
can be imagined than the electric mo 
tor, which can be made to work 
automatically by a simple little me 
chanical device, and which always keeps 


the water in the tank at a_=certain 


level 


GENERATOR SET 


Designed especially for country power-producing by the General Electric Company. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TRIBULATIONS 


‘ i Wi ecently had suuveau to be absolutely ludicrous, con 
rity of uggestin that t regular torted pipe-dreams But the gentleman’s 
us wh ire a’bor description of recent German work is in 
in ere n W h n it rite of a teresting ind urious. Mark you, he sa 
d many m 1 yeal ere hideous, mon Germa himse intensely fond of the 
trositic ind a blot upon the landscape. He Fatherland and a man who, Teuton-like, 
ired even to suggest ! publie-spirited ha always absorbed a fair amount of beer. 
al tect hould give block designs to these Wi he declares that from henceforth he 
pe tive builder rather than to se our ing to be a teetotaller The recent Ger- 
itterly iled We th ict that man buildings have nad him so He de 
t art ‘ ppeared nitials only lid plores le beery tendencs f everything 
not il its ident ti ntly to save German In the Universities it is a les- 
th Writer from he vrath of the builders Sol the bee! in business it’s a _ trans- 
nd, strange as it may seen ome irch iction, ther W beers, and infinitely more 
t 8 vho have pounced upo him, declar » than in his time or even last year The 
ng that those ve! the natural de Art Nouveau has become beerified’’ and 
opment of city weautiful because use German buildings have gotten over the 
ful and that the idea of designing a whole ja ty jab period, the exhilarated stage of 
block, for instance of separate houses built mild nedriation ind = the late mes Ok 
a un (and treated th some architec to " ibsolutely sozzled! The idea s a 
ul deceney it ‘ ) is preposterous quaint me put mk at some of the us- 
excessively costly and thoroughly impriac trations of recent work in Berlin, for in 
ticable Phere s nou going into a long tance ind you w see the connection and 
d ission upon that matter He feels con wi strike you as absurdly funny but 
vVinced that the thinking reasonable exceedingly 1 
architects, let alone those with evel 
the ghtest touch f the artistic in The Government has done a good deal a 
thei composition, are solidly with him ready in the way of experimenting with and 
ind the others don’t bother him much testing building materials It has built a 
But just as a slight retort surteous ) little better than most private individuals, 
them something to demonstrate that the ind, under recent administrations, has raised 
can be done and has been done and the standard of its architecture away above 
exists in the flesh, here's a view of eight that which obtained a few years ago In 
Ist built ome time izo n a Western its esting work there have been certain 
ty, a sg d row but treated as a unit. in handicaps that made these tests not a bit 
expensive and fairly attractive They are more authoritative than those of any other 
built on the side of a hill and even the ex corporation or individual, but lately things 
pert may not notice at first glance how that seem to be tending toward placing all this 
difference of leve is masked Instead of testing in charge of one bureau rather than 
Stepping the thing down, house by house having it imperfectly done and duplicated 
ke it huge flight of stairs, this row is by perhaps half a dozen. The Bureau of 
broken by a bit of a tower, a bay, salient Standards in Washington is gradually being 
features, though not forced, and with the re equipped with splendid machinery and appli- 
sult that one has to be told before realizing ances with which all materials can be tested 
that from end to end there is the difference to a point that has never yet been reached, 
f nearly an entire story in the levels and in such a way as to develop and 
The “designer’’ must be a weak sister, in- record the nature and possibilities of ma- 
leed f he can’t do as we or better than terials in an infinitely more thorough and 
his serviceable manner than has ever been at- 
\ friend, a keen observer and well versed tempted. Dr. Straton, the Chief of that 
n architecture, returning from his cus- Bureau, is not only ae scientist of high 
tomary annual trip abroad, confirms the alibre but a practical business man, en 
npression we have received from the for- thusiastic, energetic, perfectly mpartial, 
eign architectural journals that the most splendidly versed in the art of good con- 
recent French buildings are so fiercely Art struction and a delightfully good fellow We 
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may expect some rather 
mighty valuable data soon. 

We hear a lot 
ernment 
initiative, 
Rooseveltism or 
fused blood 


or has stirred up 


surprising and 
about 
life, its 
and so on. 


the deadness of Gov- 


destructiveness of all 
that 


has in- 


But it seems 
Something or other 
new into 
the 


ge ie S.”" does 


Governmental 
old 


service 


fellows, for cer- 


tainly 


not mean inertia as it 
did in the old times. The Governmental 
chaps are doing things, are awake and up 
to date and in many cases are 'way ahead 
of the procession. Noting Dr. Straton’s 


initiative and super-activity reminds one of 


something Major Judson, the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, has 
just suggested, a civic regulation that no 
other municipal executive has yet had the 
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We're 
there some day. 


proval going in that direction and 
will get 

Bad example is contagious 
inclined to smile at the “divine right of 
kings’’ and all that kind of sentiment, the 
theory that rulers are not subject to law and 


pride 


We are rather 


so on, and 


ourselves 


that 
law, 


upon our demo- 
cratic organization 
in the 
of this 


nately, 


makes all men equal 
But, see the effects 
We, unfortu- 
the sight of 
‘joy-riding” in 
his motor car at a rate of speed away 


eyes of the 
example business 
not 


a mayor ora 


are unfamiliar with 
chief of police 


aboy e 


the limit and not a policeman venturing to 
remonstrate or much less arrest the of- 
fender. All kinds of little sins like that are 
quite common, the official usurpation of 
privileges But here’s a case worth noting: 

















A BLOCK OF HOUSES ON AN 


back-bone to try and put into force. The 
Major not only believes in the strictest of 
building regulations, as far as health and 
safety are concerned, but agrees with us 


that the eye should not be offended by ugli- 
ness any more than we should permit the 
nostrils to be offended by a factory or 
other such nuisance. He wants build- 
ing such that if 75 per cent. of 
the property owners in any one block object 
to the style or character of a building, some 
one erecting on that block, 
and those objections seem valid to the build- 
ing department, no permit issued for 
such structure. Pretty drastic but a rattling 
good step in the right direction. It tends to 
a Civic Art Commission or Board to whom, 
ultimately, all designs for buildings in that 
city would have to be submitted for ap 


soap 
our 
laws to be 


owner proposes 


will be 


INCLINED STREET 
A city that but recently passed very stiff 
and commendable building regulations now 


proposes 


which 


putting up a building for itself in 


those regulations are absolutely set 
at naught, ignored. They are going to put 
up that building in a congested district, 
where nothing but fireproof structures are 
permitted, and want to make it a veritable 
fire-trap What an example! Luckily there 


are a few citizens there with something of 
a back-bone who have taken the matter in 
hand and threatened an injunction. In all 
probability they will prevent this municipal 
folly, but the thing that bothers one is the 
idea that the moment their fellows invest 


ihem with a little brief authority the cfficials 
can with impunity kick over the traces and 
little law unto themselves. 


y, W.. ws 


become a 
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‘Target and Arrow" Tin Roofs 

on the Buildings of the American Pad 

& Textile Company, Greenfield, Ohio 


This manufacturing concen has adopted “TARGET AND ARROW” 
roofing tin as a standard for use on all their buildings. 

The buildings shown in the illustrations were covered a few years ago with tar 
and gravel roofs of the best type. These roofs proved unsatisfactory, and were en- 
tirely removed in the Fall of 1909, “TARGET AND ARROW” roofing tin 
being used to replace them. 

Architects and property owners are profiting by the experience of others with 
cheap, makeshift roofing materials. Many of the largest roofing contracts recently 
have been for “TARGET AND ARROW” tn for use on factory buildings, to 
replace roofings that have proved unsatisfactory. 


Stocks of this old established brand of roofing tin are carried at important distributing points throughout the United 
States. Names and addresses of our numerous agencies supplied upon request. Full information regarding sizes, thick- 
ness, covering capacity, etc., and standard tin-roofing specifications for architects’ use, will be furnished upon request. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


THE OLD PHILADELPHIA TIN PLATE HOUSE 
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